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BIRTHS. 
On the 20th inst., at 3, Ulverton-place, Dalkey, county of Dublin, the 
wife of William Cormyns, of a son. 
On the 19th inst., at No. 4, St. James’s-square, the Hon, Mrs, North 


Dalrymple, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th inst., at the British Embassy, Paris, Colonel Baron Craignish, 
to Charlotte 8 , daug rhter of the late Mr. Charles Mecking, of Richings 
Park, Bucks, 

On Jan. 30, at St. John’s, Brisbane, Queensland, Mr. Arthur A. Hansard, 
of the British India Steam’ Navigation C: ympany, to Maud A., daughter of 
Mr. D, F. Roberts, of Brisbane : 

On the 26th inst., at St. Paul’s, Clifton, the Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., 
Head Masts r of Clifton College, to Georgina M,, daughter of the late 
Admira! John T. Talbot, of Merton Lodge, Clifton. 

DEATHS. 
On the 16th inst., at Ansford Rectory, Castle Cary, Jane, the much- 
ove wh wife of the Rev. Robert Colby, daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 98th Regiment, aged 54. 
On the 20th inst., at 42, Fawcett-street, Bishop Wearmouth, Henry 
Robert Alan Johnson, Kxq., J.P., in bis s0th year. 

On the 24th inst., at Beaufort House, Church-road, Upper Norwood, Mr. 
James Morton, late of Apsley, in the county of Cork, Ireland, aged 83. 

On the 23rd inst., at Haldon House, Exeter, Lord Haldon, in his 66th 
year. 
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*,° The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
ive Shillings for each announcement, 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 7. 
Surpay, Apzit 1. 

First Sunday after Faster. |. Westminster Abbey, noon. 

forning Lessons: Num. xvi. 1—36; James's, noon, 

L. Cor. xv.1—29. Evening Lessons: j Ww hitehall, 11 a.m. 

Num, xvi. 36 or xvii. 1~12; John | Savoy, 11.30 4.m., the aoe of Long 

xx. 24-30, : Island, New York; 7 p.m., Rev 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 10.30 a.m, ! Allan Mengens. 

Moxpay, Apnit 2. 

Royal Institution, general monthly | Society of Arts, Cantor Lecture, 
meeting, 5 p.m. 8 p.m., Mr. E. H. Birch on the 

Victoria Institute, 8 p.m. | Decorative Treatment of Metal in 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8 p.m. | Architecture. 

Turspar, Apri 3. 

Easter Law Sittings begin. Civil Engineers’ Institution, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor | Biblical Archwology Society, 8 p.m., 
McKendrick on Physiological Dis-; papers by Drs. Birch and 8. Louis, 
covery. | Zoological Society, 8.30 p.m, 

Wepxespay, Arnit 4. 
Entomological Society, 7 p.m. British Archseological Association, 
Pharmaceutical Society, 8 p.m. 8 p.m, 

Tuvunspay, Arnit 5. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Dr. Wald- | Royal Society, 4.30 p.m. 
stein on the Art of Pheidias. Society of  Antiquaries, 8.30 p.m, 

Linnean Society, 8 p.m., papers by | Inventors’ Institute, 8 p.m. 

Mr. A. Moloney on the India-| Chemical Society, 8 p.m., Mr. L. T. 
rubber (Landolphia Owariensis)| Wright on Hydrogen Sulphides, 
of the Gold Coast; Mr. F. W. | &c., in Coal Gas. 

Vhillips on new species of Infu-/| Civil Engineers’ Institution, 8 p.m., 
sorian allied to Gerda; Mr. C, B. Dr. 7, Hepkiason on some Points 
Clarke on the genus Hemi: ~arey. in islectrie Lighting. 

Frivay, Apnit 6. 

Royal Institution, 8p.m.; Professor] B.B. Woodward on the Drift De- 
A. Geikie on the Canons of the Far osits of Hunstanton, Norfolk ; 
West, 9 p.m -rof. G. 8. Boulger on some of the 

Geologists’ Association, 8 p.m., Mr.| Optical Characters of Minerals. 

Saturvay, Arai 7. 
Prince Leopold Beam, 1853. Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
New moon, 1.36 Geikie ou Geographical Evolution. 


Accession of Pe > it., Emperor of | Geologists’ Association: Excursion 
Brazil, 1831. | to to Westcombe Park, Greenwich. 











THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6” N.; Long. 0°18’ 47" W. Height above Sea, 34 feet. 





























| DAILY MEANS OF _TAKEMOM, WIND. 
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The following are the readings of the eee instruments for the 
above days, in order, at ten o’clock, a.m. 

















Bovounstes (tn tastes) corrected o« | 29°808 | 29°73) | 29°622 | 29°587 | eet | 7S 30°154 | 20°956 
Temperature of Al r oo | 306°] BOI? | aus? |] 39% 3° | B2-s° 

Pp tion: : a Fag ra & m0 28'8? 
Direction of Wind ee ee «. | SW. | NNE.| ENE.| ENE. ENE, | WNW, 








TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1883. 





Sunday. Monday. Exonncsl Inet cent Thorsday, | Friday. | Saturday. 
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POSTAGE OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME. 
The postage within the United Kingdom, including the Channel Islands, 
is One Halfpenny. imeeadl 


To places abroad the postage is 7wopence, with the following exceptions :— 

To Aden, Borneo, Ceylon, India, Java, Labuan, Mozambique, Penang, 
Philippine Islands, Sarawak, Singapore, and Zanzibar, Threepence, 

To Madagascar (except St. Mary), Yourpence. 

Copies printed on thin paper may be sent to the Colonies and Foreign 
Countries at half the rates stated above ; but their use is not recommended, 
the ap ce of the Engravings being greatly injured by the print at the 

hack chowing through. 

gg nt for foreign parts must be posted within sie days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the 

Office: 196, Strand, W.C. 


rp HE NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS by Artists of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS is 
NOW OPEN s¢ THOMAS McLEAN'S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket, Admission 1s., 











"—The Tim and “THE ASCENSION ;"" “CHRIST 
R10M,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” with all 
res.—DORE GALLERY. 35, New Bond-street. Daily, 10to 6. Is, 


Tpoze's G ‘GREAT WORKS. —‘*ECCE HOMO.”’ (‘‘Full of 
LEAVING Crue rn 





ME: RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Editor of ‘‘ Knowledge,’’ 


&c., will give his THIRD and FOURTH LECTURES at ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
at < oC oe as follows :— 
%. fon WI WEDNESDAY, April 4, 19883, THE MUON AS SATELLITE 
Lectare No. 4 on SATURDAY, od by 1833, PLANETS Ane. THEIR FAMILIES, 
Lecture will be by the Oxyh ydrogen Lan’ 


< tern with over forty 
Pe luets may be obtained of Ch ol and Co,, 80, New Rond-strect, and 15, Poult 


Tickets may 
Keith, Prowse and neen Victoria-street, opposit: 
Me Exchange Dalldings ctorin-strect, opponits Mansion 
St. James's 2, pay naconse Bones 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, 
som. GEORGE'S afi oat eee Soca Waa - 
Fe nly nd aes a Pertorm- 





__AP. RIL 10. 


R: EDEMPTION.—ST. JAMES’S IALL.—TUESDAY, 


N R. GEAU SSENT’S CHOIR. —ST. JAMES "g H. ALL. 

a Gounod’s REDEMPTION will be PERFORMED on TUESDAY EVENING, 
APRIL 10, at Eight o’Clock. Miss Mary Davies, Miss de Fonblanque, Miss Marion 
M ‘Kenzie: Mr. «Edward Lik yd, Mr. KR. E. Miles, and Mr. Santley sand and Chori 3 
of 0 Performers. Conductor, Mr. Geaussent. Tickets, 10s. 6d . i and 
2s., now ready, at Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co.’s,1, Berners-strect, W. te. Surnside 8, 
B slackheath ; at the usual Agents’ ; and at Austin’ 8, St. James's Hall. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Newly and Beautifnlly Decorated. ‘The World-famed 


M °P°PRE and BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, SATURDAY, at THREE and EIGHT, 
ATTRACTION E XTRAORDINARY 
for a limited perioc 
In addition to the New and Magnificent Musical rahe’ nate of the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels, the renown 
PAUL MARTINETTI and his unrivalled Company of Artiste will appear at 
EVERX DAY AND NIGHT PERFORMA E. 

















ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.—Messrs. MOORE and 

b BURGESS have much pleasure in announcing that they havo entered into an 

engagement with the senen ne ed 

PAUL MARTINETTI AND TROUPE, 

for a limited number of Nights, yarn © the entire Second Part will be 
devoted t 
MARVELLOUS AND MIRTH-PRO VOKING PERFORMANCE 

forming one of the most powerful ant sag fs al Entertainments ever “produced 

_nt his $s s Hall. 








IOYAL ENGLISH OPE RA COMPANY, THEATRE 
© ROYAL, SHEFFIELD. —The New Opera, VICTORIAN, founded on “The 
Spanish Student.”’ Music by JULIAN EDWAKDs, wiil be produced on SATURDAY 

are VENING, APRIL 7.—Hvrcnines and Romes, i mdon, 


T Yc EUM. _MU CH ADO ABOU T “NOTHING (158th 

4 Performance). Every Evening at 7.45. Benedick, Mr. Henry Irving; Beatrice, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Morning Peg rer To-Day (Saturday) at Two, and Saturday 
Next, April7. Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurs st) open Daily, Ten to Five, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, 

F. C. Leader.—EVERY EVENING, at Fight, terminating at meven. A TRIP 

TO THE MOON. Messrs. Julian Cross, Rosenthal, Thorne, Paul, and Lionel 

Rignold; Misses Albu, Morini, Marie Williams, and Barnadelli: Mdlies: Rossi, De La 
Box-Office open from Ten till Five. 

















Brujére, Sampie tro, F. Powell, and De Gillert. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of numerous inquiries at the Office upon the subject, 
the Proprietors of this Journal beg to intimate that applications 
for Advertisements to be printed upon Sheets entitled The Interleaf 
or Leaflet, or bearing any other title, and said to be inserted in 
any portion of the issue of the IxuustratED Lonpon News, 
do not emanate from this Office, and that such Insertions are in 
no way connected with the Paper. 
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The month of March has gone out as it came in—like a 
lion. It will be remembered as the beginning of a winter 
season, preceded by an incipient spring; as having con- 
tributed by its dryness to facilitate the work of the 
husbandman, though adverse to the rearer of live stock; 
as a period when icy east winds almost robbed sunshine of 
its warmth; when the strongest of constitutions found it 
hard to resist the influence of the penetrating cold; and 
when the University boat-race was rowed, and the Easter 
Monday’s mimic campaign at Brighton closed, amid 
snowstorm. It is an Englishman’s privilege—never, 
perhaps, so often used as since the dawn of the New 
Year—to talk and grumble about the weather; and now 
that April is opening, let us hope that the warm breath of 
spring will soon dissipate the winter of his discontent. 


Never before has the Volunteer Review been so note- 
worthy a feature of the Easter holidays. The march-past 
of Monday was only one, and that a subordinate, element 
in the military manceuvres which have tried and vin- 
dicated the mettle and discipline of our Rifle forces on the 
breezy downs of Sussex. A considerable portion of the 
force—some 20,000 men in all—which was reviewed at 
Brighton before admiring spectators on the Bank Holiday 
began their operations on the preceding Friday, when 
they had a taste of real campaigning. The enemy, under 
General Newdigate, was supposed to have*landed a small 
force at Rottingdean, to the east of that gay watering- 
place, and while engaged in intrenching his position, some 
five thousand men, under Colonel Methuen, started 
from Three Bridges in column by parallel roads to stop 
the advance of the foe towards London. A night 
spent upon the march, with such inadequate shelter 
as could be secured against the keen frost, was a 
sore trial to our gallant Volunteers. Admirably they 
preserved order on the march, and endured the hardships 
of their short but sharp campaign; and, as was only 
proper, they drove back the enemy in strict accordance 
with the rules of war, and fairly earned the repose of the 
day of rest. On Monday, after the interlude of the 
march-past, the plan of operations was resumed. General 
Higginson had now brought down the main body of his 
army, 13,000 strong, from London to cover Brighton, and 
at the same time prevent the landing of reinforcements 
from the fleet while making a dash at the force confront- 
ing them. His skilful tactics, which included an attack 
on the left flank instead of the right, deceived the enemy, 
enabled his little army to defeat the invaders, to drive them 
back in confusion to Rottingdean, and thus to end the 
conflict. In these real manceuvres, the Volunteers showed 
remarkable zeal, intelligence, and endurance, which 
appears to have been adequately appreciated by the Duke 
of Cambridge and the commanding officers. At a tempting 
holiday period they maintained strict discipline, endured 
many sacrifices, and voluntarily went through a great 
amount of hard work in a wintry atmosphere, in order to 
improve their military organisation and esprit de corps, as 
well as to sustain their claim to be regarded as an effective 
Reserve force for the defence of the country. 


“Her Majesty has been inconvenienced by an accident, 


with her freedom of action, and obliged her to have 
recourse to a Bath chair to enable her to be present at 
the baptism of the infant daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Albany in the private chapel at’ Windsor 
on Monday last. The exaggerated reports of the 
injury sustained have elicited a spontaneous expression 
of sympathy on the other side of the jAtlantic. 
Queen Victoria’s high ape ul qualities and exemplary 
bearing as a So e one, the longest-lived 
ruler in the wiiliechave excited the profoundest 
respect of our cousins in the United States. When 
the coloured reports as to her health were followed 
by better and truer news, one of tho New York 
papers stated that it would “send a thrill of pleasure 
and gratitude throughout the American nation.” 
It is such reciprocity of feeling and sympathy that 
tends to strengthen the ties betw een the two great 
English-speaking nations of the globe. Our American 
brothers have never forgotten the touching words of 
sisterly interest and sympathy which were conveyed from 
Windsor Castle to Washington when Mrs. Garfield was 
prostrated by her terrible beresvement. Happily, in the 
relations of great communities sentiment as well as 
interest is a potential force. 





In, the short Parliamentary recess already at an end 
the country has, fortunately, not been drenched with 
political rhetoric. But the respite is, we fear, all too 
brief. The tide is already flowing again. During the 
interval, the voice of Mr. Bright, ’ ‘the unattached sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, has been heard ; 
but not so much as a party politician as the mouthpiece 
of Liberal opinion in Glasgow University. Towards the 
close of last week the veteran statesman, on donning the 
robes of Lord Rector, indulged in a political retrospect, 
and to some extent in a political forecast. He takes a justi- 
fiable pride in the fact that, to a large extent, the opinions 
to promulgate which his best energies were expended are 
now enshrined in the statute-book of the realm. The chief 
exception is in reference to warlike armaments. Mr. 
Bright bitterly bewails that during his lifetime the ex- 
penses of the civil government of the country have been 
less than one-fourth of the sums lavished on the Army 
and Navy. He implores his countrymen to reverse this 
policy, and to strive to build up the true honour and 
happiness of the people ‘‘on the firm basis of justice, 
morality, and peace.” These aspirations of the apostle of 
peace may not be realised in the present generation, but 
we may hope that what is little more than an unfulfilled 
vision will in due time become a glorious reality. 


In less than a fortnight the trial of the score of 
prisoners charged with having been concerned in the 
assassination of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and 
the murderous assault on Mr. Field, will commence in 
Dublin. Meanwhile, the recent proceedings at the Belfast 
Assizes throw a flood of light upon the dark deeds in 
Ireland which cast a gloom over the year 1881, when the 

Land League was at the zenith of its baleful influence, 
The report reads like a chapter of Mr. Trench’s ‘‘ Realities 
of Irish Life,” which revealed the secrets of the Ribbon 
conspiracy some five-and-thirty years ago. <A ‘‘ Patriotic 
Brotherhood’ was formed at the village of Crossmaglen, 
in Armagh county, by one Burns, from America, with the 
active co-operation of such scoundrels as O’Donovan 
Rossa, Devoy, and Redpath, to free the country from 
‘* England’s tyranny ” and to ‘* murder or assist in mur- 
dering” anyone who opposed their designs. The chief 
objects of the conspirators’ vengeance were two local 
landlords, Mr. McGeough and Mr. Brooke. Twelve of these 
Thugs were convicted at Belfast of having conspired to 
perpetrate these crimes, in which they were happily frus- 
trated, on the testimony of an informer named Duffy, 
whose evidence was corroborated by independent witnesses 
and by the opportunely discovered minute-book of this 
murderous confederation, It appears from this official 
record that ‘‘at the request of the Land League ’’—the 
local branch apparently—‘‘ conveyed through Thomas 
Murphy, men were sworn in specially to kill Mr. Brooke,” 
and that Sheridan, the outrage-monger, was concerned 
in this conspiracy, and was known also as the organiser 
of a similar body of ‘‘ Patriotic Brethren” in Mayo. 
We have thus unexpected proof that in one case at least 
assassins were employed by a branch organisation if not by 
the actual leaders, to give effect to the ‘‘ unwritten law,” 
the object of which was to create a state of terrorism that 
would enable the League to further its nefarious objects, 
Although the “Brotherhood” of Crossmaglen were 
frustrated in their murderous designs, they did manage to 
burn down a mill belonging to a person obnoxious to the 
League, and succeeded in getting the incendiary off to 
America. At last one of their number turned informer, 
and the whole story of this murderous conspiracy has now 
been told in a court of justice. After these revelations it 
is easy to understand the objection of the Land League 
leaders to denounce the murders and outrages committed 
with a view to further their plans—for evidently these 
atrocities were the secret of their omnipotence. While 
writing, news of the sentences passed upon the prisoners 
reaches us, most of them being condemned to ten years’ 
penal servitude ; and no one who has read the evidence 
will think that Mr, Justice Lawson has erred on the side 
of severity. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


The shameful outrage perpetrated on Easter Eve in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul by a man who, if mad, should 
have been forthwith packed off to Hanwell or to Colney 
Hatch, and, if sane, should be by this time beginning a good 
long spell of hard labour in one of her Majesty’s jails (as a 
matter of fact, the iconoclast has only been fined five pounds), 
recalls, toa certain extent, the story of Jenny Geddes throwing 
her joint-stool at the head of the Bishop of Edinburgh in St. 
Giles’s Kirk, Edinburgh, on Sunday, the 23rd of July, 1637. 
I notice, in a morning contemporary, the statement that it 
was at the Dean of Edinburgh (James Hannay) that the in- 
furiated Scot’s wife hurled her stool; but, turning to Hume’s 
“History of England,’’ I find :— 

Accordingly, in the cathedral ‘church of St. Giles, the Dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his surplice, began the service; the Dean himself 
and many of the Privy Council being present. But no sooner had the Dean 
opened the book than a multitude of the meanest sort, most of them 
women, clapping their hands, cursing, and crying out ‘‘A Pope, a Pope! 
Stone him!” raised such a tumult that it was impossible to proceed with 
the service. ‘The Bishop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appease the 
populace, had a stool thrown at him. 


The Rev. Thomas Thomson, in his ‘‘ Comprehensive History 
of England’? (Edinburgh: Blackie and Son), vol. ii., p. 444, 
agrees with the classic Hume that it was at the head of 
the Bishop, and not of the Dean, that the stool was thrown ; 
and an identical statement is made by William Howitt in 
‘*Cassell’s History of England,’ adding that when the 
Bishop hastened up into the pulpit over the head of the Dean 
in the reading-desk, and entreated the people to listen to the 
collect, Jenny Geddes cried out, ‘‘ De’il colic the wame of thee!”’ 
mistaking the strange word collect for that painful disorder. 
But, on the other hand, in ‘‘Chambers’s Book of Days,’’ 
vol. ii., p. 109 (in which is given a woodcut of the reputed 
stool of Jenny Geddes preserved in the Antiquarian Museum 
at Edinburgh), and in Chambers’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia”? (article, 
‘* Geddes’’), it is said that the zealous Presbyterian dame cast 
her stool at the head of the Dean. 


It might be puzzling to discriminate between the disagree- 
ment of these ecclesiological doctors, were it not for the cir- 
cumstance that Chambers incidentally.mentions that it is very 
doubtful whether there ever was such a personage as Jenny 
Geddes, at all. In 1756, it appears, one Mr. Robert Mein 
published a pamphlet in which he maintained that his great- 
grandmother, Barbara Hamilton, was the stool-casting dame 
in question. 


There can be no doubt, however, as to the identity of the 
man who kicked down the silver candlesticks (to say nothing 
of amore Sacred Emblem) from the altar in the metropolitan 
basilica. I notice in the report of the iconoclast’s examination 
before the magistrate the following :— 

The Prisoner: There were candles, which are lighted on certain 
occasions. 

The Alderman: You have nothing to do with that. I have been in 
Catholic churches where lighted candles have stood in rows, lighting up the 
whole editice in a manner that might, in other places, have caused a panic, 

The Piisoner: I think 1 have a right to ask as to their legality or not. 
Perhaps it is advisable that moderate-minded people should 
know that candlesticks on the communion-table are not 
things of yesterday, as the Pauline iconoclast seems to have 
thought they were. At Christmastide, 1810, some thieves 
broke into the strong room at St. Paul’s and stole the whole 
of the valuable communion plate, weighing nearly eighteen 
hundred ounces. In Dean Milman’s “ Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral’? (London: Murray, 1869) there is quoted, from 
Malcolm, writing in 1803, a catalogue of the communion 
plate; and among the articles enumerated I find ‘‘ A pair of 
silver-gilt candlesticks, two feet nine inches high, exclusive of 
the spikes, with triangular feet,”’ and ‘‘ two other candlesticks, 
of the same materials, about two feet in height.’’ 


But wishing to go further back in this candlestick matter, 
I referred to that vast treasure-house of ecclesiological 
ornament and costume in the eighteenth century, ‘‘ Picart’s 
Rites and Ceremonies,’’ originally published in the reign of 
George I., when Sir Christopher Wren’s St. Paul’s was a very 
young cathedral indeed. In vol. vi., page 76, there is a very 
fine double-page engraving, with the title of ‘‘ La Communion 
des Anglicans 4 St. Paul.’”? An elaborate view is given of the 
choir and chancel; and-on the communion-table are two tall 
candlesticks, with candles in them. ‘‘ Ritualism’’? was 
certainly not in vogue at St. Paul’s a hundred and sixty years 
ago. Unfortunately, the text of my copy of Picart (although 
the titles to the plates are in French) is in Dutch, a tongue 
of which I have but scant knowledge, and I cannot discern 
whether any reference is made to the ornaments in St. Paul’s. 


Mem. : Freemasons and students of Old London lore might 
turn with advantage to the fertile pages of Picart. He gives 
(vol. vi., p. 232) a graphic schedule of the principal Masonic 
lodges in London in his time, and the signs of the taverns 
and coffee-houses at which those lodges were held. 


Wanted, a matter of some four hundred pounds. That, I 
believe, is about the sum required for the completion of a 
suitable pedestal for the memorial to the distinguished and 
lamented architect Mr. George Edmund Street, to be erected 
in the New Palace of Justice. I have seen the sketch model 
of the statue and the pedestal in the studio of Mr. Armstead, 
R.A., who is hard at work on the figure of the architect. The 
whole scheme is full of quiet, thoughtful dignity and repose ; 
and the bas-relief on the pedestal is entirely in harmony with 
the architectural surroundings. The effect of at least half of 
our very finest statues is marred by the miserable meanness 
and inadequacy of their pedestals; and I earnestly hope that the 
Street Memorial, the claims of which have been so eloquently 
advocated in a recently-published letter from Mr. Beresford 


Hope, will not suffer for lack of a suitable base. The treasurer . 


of the Street Memorial Fund is Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.R.A., 
20, New Cavendish-street, W. 








that ‘‘Stoke-intinhead”’ should be properly spelled ‘‘Stoke-in- 
Teign-head,’’ and that it is a village in a picturesque dell one 
mile south of the estuary of the Teign. One correspondent, 
**G. C.”’ (Moretonhampstead), jauntily remarks on my having 
noted Stoke-intinhead as an ‘‘odd’’ name. ‘‘ Now, I appre- 
hend the oddest part of it is in the wrong spelling of the 
word.’’ I beg to say that I am not responsible for the oddity. 
Stoke-in-Teign-head is printed as ‘‘ Stokeintinhead’’ (one 
word) in Lewis’s ‘‘ Topographical Dictionary of England,”’ a 
work fifty years old. Moreover, Lewis says that Stokeintin- 
head is in the same parish with ‘‘ Combintinhead.”’ 


Touching Stoke-Poges or Pogis, I can only select two out 
of a mass of letters bearing on the subject. ‘‘ W.J. T.”’ 
(Llanthomas) quotes Camden’s ‘‘ Britannia,’ to the effect 
that Stoke Pogeis is so called from the Pogeis, formerly Lords 
of that particular Stoke, from whom it devolved, by right of 
inheritance, to the Hastings (having first descended by 
marriage to the Molins, and from them to the Hungerfords). 
The daughter and sole heir of Thomas, Lord Hungerford, 
married Edward, Lord Hastings and Hungerford. Here is 
‘*Pogeis’’ with an e.and an i to boot. Next ‘G. W.” 
(Amersham) writes that Amicia de Stoke brought the Buck- 
inghamshire manor to Robert Poges, who was chosen one of 
the Knights of the shire, a.p. 1300. By-the-way, I note a 
Stoke-Bardolph in the county of Nottingham. Who was 
Bardolph ? 


Talking of Camden, I would wish to ask my esteemed 
friend Dr. Charles Mackay if there be’a Celtic word, ‘‘ kaled,”’ 
signifying ‘‘ hard,’’ from which Camden derives the name of 
Caledonia? I know that some philologers trace Caledonia 
from ‘‘Cael-doch,’? a compound made up of ‘‘Gael”’ or 
‘**Cael,’’ the first colony of the ancient Gauls who emigrated 
into Britain, and ‘‘doch,’’ a division or district of a country ; 
and that it is supposed that the Romans, by transposing the 
letter 1 in Cael, and softening into a Latin termination the 
‘ch’? in ‘‘doch,’’ formed the well-known name Caledonia. 
But Ménage, in his ‘‘ Origines de la Langue Frangaise,”’ citing 
Camden’s derivation of Caledonia from ‘‘kaled,’’? quotes 
Bochart’s ‘‘ History of the Pheenicians,’’ in which it is stated 
that the Celtic ‘‘kaled’’ comes from the Hebrew word 
‘ galad,’’ and that its equivalent in Frenchis ‘‘galet,’’ a round, 
flat stone found on the seashore and used as ballast for ships. 
So plentiful, he adds, are ‘‘ galets’’ at the mouth of Calais 
harbour that some had thought “‘ galets’’ to be acorruption of 
the name of Calais itself. Hence arises another curious ques- 
tion. There is a flat, greasy piece of pastry, highly popular in 
France, called a “‘ galette.”” How many times, as a schoolboy, 
have I revelled in the unctuous dainty which used to be dis- 
pensed ‘‘ all hot ’’ (and by a very pretty girl), at a shop known 
as ‘*La Renommée de la Galette,’’ on the Paris boulevards! 
Is ‘‘ galette ’’ (it is flat) akin to ‘‘ kaled”’ and ‘‘ galad’’ ? 


I have had some weeks before me, but have not yet dared 
to read, a little shilling book, published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran, called ‘‘Poker, How to Play It. A Sketch of the Great 
American Game, its Laws and Rules; by One of its Victims.’’ 
T have several editions of Hoyle on games and Philidor on chess, 
and Professor De Morgan on (among otherthings) rouge-et-noir, 
and L must needs add this ‘‘ Poker, by One of its Victims,’’ to 
my ‘‘ games” collection, and have it curiously bound; still I 
continue to shudder at the bare sight of the little tome with 
its gay cover trimly adorned with pictures of playing cards. My 
remembrances of the game of poker are brief, but full of acute 
anguish. We used to play it at Constantinople while the 
Conference of Ambassadors was being held there in 1876. 
Those nights at the Hotel de Byzance, Pera! ‘‘ Van John”? 
was the first game which was popular. Then came écarté, and 
finally a darksome spirit suggested Poker. 


A British Consul, long settled in the Levant; a Galata 
banker (Greek), a’ Turkish Effendi, a French journalist, a 
Scotchman, an American, and aMesopotamian. These, I think, 
used to be my fellow-players at Poker. Let me draw a veil 
over the financial results (to me) of this enchanting game. I 
may but mention that the Mesopotamian (he had never played 
poker before) usually swept the board and came ont in the 
end a finished poker-player. We did not play high. Had we 
done so, I should very speedily have hired a caigue, and, leap- 
ing therefrom, made a hole in the Bosphorus. I apprehend 
that itis one of the luckiest (and most merciful) things that 
can possibly happen ‘to a man that he should be almost in- 
variably unlucky at cards. Iwona thousand pounds once in 
about two hours at Hombourg, and precisely eight days after- 
wards I arrived at London-bridge terminus with the sum of 
exactly eighteenpence in my pocket. 


Mr. Dutton Cook, cheeriest and most experienced of play- 
goers, has done well in republishing, as a companion to his 
delightful “Book of the Play” and ‘‘ Nights with the 
Players,” a number of dramatic criticisms to which he has 
given the title of ‘‘ Nights at the Play.’”” The work is in two 
volumes, and is published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
The work should be especially valuable to young playgoers 
(and young critics into the bargain, perhaps), since it contains 
thoughtful and exhaustive notices of such dramatic artists as 
Fechter, Charles Mathews, Benjamin Webster, Samuel Phelps, 
Edward Sothern, Buckstone, Mrs. Rousby, and numerous 
other theatrical celebrities of the past, together with scarcely 
less interesting notices of many happily extant actors and 
actresses in their “‘ salad days,’’ when they had not yet achieved 
the renown which they now happily enjoy. 


There is no end to the communications which I receive on 
the vexed question of the Duke of Wellington’s Waterloo 
cocked hat. One correspondent informs me that in the 
mural painting leading to the House of Lords the Duke is 
represented in a cocked hat with plumes. That does not prove 
much —if it prove anything. I have scores of Waterloo 
engravings in which the Duke is shown in an unplumed hat. 





A large number of correspondents have written to point out 






My own conviction is that my first informant (B. J. Ross, 
Herefordshire) was right, and that the Duke wore at Waterloo 
a long low cocked hat with three cockades, but without a 
feather in it. The plumes were not added till the Allied 
armies reached Paris; and when, many years afterwards, the 
Duke gave his plumed cocked hat to Mr. T. Jones Barker he 
very probably forgot to tell that excellent painter that the hat 
worn on the eventful eighteenth of June, 1815, was unplumed. 
My first informant is a military officer of distinction. He was 
present on the staff at Waterloo. He was close to the Duke 
during many of the episodes of the fight, and he ought to 
know. 


Of course I have had a number of remonstrant letters 
commenting on my having recently alluded to “ setting the 
Thames on fire,” and pointing out that ‘‘Thames”’ is a 
corruption of ‘‘temse,’’ ua sieve or bolter, and that the right 
reading of the proverbial saying is ‘‘ to set the temse on fire,’’ 
meaning to make a figure in the world, ‘since a hard-working, 
active man vigorously sifting flour in a sieve would not un- 
frequently ply the temse so quickly as to set fire to the wooden 
hoop.’”? I knew very well that this explanation had been 
given before I wrote about ‘‘ setting the ‘Thames on fire,’’ and 
I knew as well that, in Ogilvie and Annandale’s ‘‘ Imperial 
Dictionary’’ (which is about the best modern English 
dictionary .that I know), the ‘‘temse” explanation is 
only quoted as ‘‘ plausible.’? . For my part, I choose to be as 
obstinate as a mule on the subject, and not to believe a word 
of the ‘‘temse ’’ hypothesis, for the simple reason (I have said 
so perhaps twenty times in print) that I have a distinct re- 
membrance of having read, in some review published in the 
year 1814, an article in which unmerciful ‘ chaff’? was 
bestowed on a grandiloquent poem on the Peace, written by 
(I think) Lord ‘Thurlow, in which his Lordship, describing the 
illumination of the river at night as part of the public 
rejoicings for peace, congratulated the Prince Regent on 
‘‘having set the Thames on fire.’”” The noble Lord’s poem 
or the review thereof will turn up some day, and then I shall 
be able to vindicate the position.which I have taken with 
respect to this saying. 


The City of Mexico is two hundred and sixty-four miles 
and a quarter from Vera Cruz. ‘The words ‘hundred and 
sixty-four’? dropped unaccountably out of my page last 
week, and I was made to say that Mexico City was ‘‘ two 
miles and a quarter’? from Vera Cruz! The error is such a 
palpable one that it needs no explanation. One of my corré- 
spondents tells me that the old ‘‘diligencias”’ accomplished 
the journey from Vera Cruz to Mexico in three days. In 
reply, Ll beg to inform him that I did not journey by diligencia, 
and that, travelling by easy stages, it took us about a week to 
reach Mexico from the coast. 


“‘E. T.’’ (Manchester) informs me that in an esteemed 
sporting contemporary a correspondence has been going on 
as to whether Marshal Ney was really shot, and asks whether 
there is any truth in the story that ‘‘he was conveyed to 
America, where be turned schoolmaster, and remained a 
member of the scholastic profession until his death.’’ 


T miss my ‘‘ Pink’Un”’ sometimes (to my sorrow). I have 
not seen the correspondence in question; but I should say 
that there is no more truth in the story than there is in the 
myth of the Duke of Monmouth not having been beheaded on 
Tower-hill, and of his having been the Man with the Iron 
Mask. ‘he person who was sentenced to death by the Chamber 
of Peers, and who on the morning of Dec. 7, 1815, was taken 
out of the prison of the Luxembourg and conveyed across the 
garden to the end of the Grand Alley, near the Observatory, 
was undoubtedly Michael Ney, Marshal of France, Duke of 
Elchingen and Prince of the Moskowa. Moreover, the 
exccution of the person who was taken out of the carriage and 
shot to deuth close to the boundary wall of the garden was 
witnessed by a considerable number of persons (some two hun- 
dred in all), who were thoroughly acquainted with Ney, and 
several of whom had fought under him; and finally the corpse 
of the person shot was removed, immediately after the 
execution, to_a public hospital, where it was watched and 
prayed over by two Sisters of Charity. The body wascladina 
civilian garb of sable hue, Ney, at the time of his death, being 
in mourning for his father-in-law. 


The American school-keeping story may have originated in 
the fact that one of the sons of Joachim Murat, ex-King of 
Naples (I suppose there is no doubt about his having been 
shot), lived for several years in America, and that he there 
married a lady who kept a boarding-school in one of the 
Southern States. 


But mind, I should object to make an affidavit that 
Marshal Ney was shot, or that Fauntleroy was hanged, or Don 
Carlos strangled, or the Sultan Abd-ul- Aziz “‘ scissored.”’ We 
should never be quite positive as to things mundane. That 
verity I have always endeavoured to keep well in my mind ever 
since, many years ago, [ heard the story of the nobleman and 
the picture by George Morland.. ‘There was a renowned pic- 
ture dealer of yore who possessed an undoubtedly genuine and 
splendid ‘‘ pig’’ picture by Morland. He sold, at good prices, 
fourteen copies of the work as originals. One day the noble- 
man called upon him, ‘‘ Mr. Megilp,’’ his Lordship said, “I 
know you have avery fine Morland. It is the very painting 
that you have on your wall. If you please, yon will name 
your price. I will hand you the money in bank notes, and, to 
prevent mistakes, I will take away the picture in my carriage, 
which is waiting below. And you will precede me down stairs 
if you please.”” The bargain was struck, und the peer followed 
the picture to the hall; but on reaching the door, Mr. Megilp 
naturally drew aside to allow his Lordship to pass first 
into the street. But Mrs. Megilp was waiting behind the parlour 
odor with a “pig’’ picture; and it was not the original 
George Morland that his Lordship took home with him in his 
carriage. ©” a Ca GAS. 
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Fine, bright, clea 
by one oF 


weather, only broken in the atternoon 
two light showers of suow, favoured the yearly 
Review and Field Mancuvres of the Metropolitan and 
Home Counties’ Volunteer ¢ orps, on Monday last. It 
was preceded, on Friday and Saturday, by the advanced 
guard of General Higginson’s force, under command ot 
Colonel the Hon. Paul Methuen, marching from ‘Three 
Bridges, by the different roads through Lindtield, Cucktield, 
and Bolney, to the South Downs, and over Wolston- 
bury-hill to Clayton-mills, near the Hassock’s Gate railway- 
station, where, at noon on Saturday, it fought a supposed pre- 
liminary engagement with part of General Newdigate’s 
hostile army. ‘'he enemy, represented by General Newdigate’s 
force, Was supposed throughout these operations, from Friday 
to Monday, to have landedin theneighbourhood of Brighton, and 
to be now acting on the defensive, with its base at Rottingdean, 
holding the position of Bevingdean, beyond the Brighton Race- 
course, towards Newmarket-hill. It was therefore styled the 
Defending Force ; while that of General Higginson, supposed 
to have marched down from London to repel the forei 

invader, was called the Attacking Force in the terms of the 
strategic programme. When these opposing forces met in 
battle on Monday, the last mentioned, that of General Hig- 
ew was drawn up at Falmer, near the branch railway from 
srighton to Lewes, confronting the centre of General Newdi- 
gate’s position, which was at Upper Bevingdean. Our general 


Stay ft the Furb Lhund ther: 




















view of the battle-ticld, sketched by our Special Artist in the 
car of the stationary balloon that went up on Brighton race- 
course, looks north-east along the road from the racecourse 
by Upper Bevingdean and Newmarket Farm, having the lines 
of the Defending Force (General Newdigate’s) on the right 
hand, and the advancing troops of General Higginson (the 
Attacking Force) from the left to the middle ground, on the 
south side of Falmer Hill. ‘The situation of these forces, 
respectively, is indicated by the letters N and H in our large 
Engraving, which will enable the reader easily to comprehend 
the whole plan of the engagement on Monday. 

The preliminary encounter of the advanced guards on 
Saturday was an interesting bit of military practice, but 
attracted little public notice. Colonel Methuen, whose head- 
quarters were at Cuckfield, near Hayward’s Heath, divided his 
force of more than four thousand men, including the Hon. 
Artillery Company, into five columns, three of which went 
over Wolstonbury-hill, while the other two came on through 
Ditchling and Keymer. ‘The enemy was represented by some 
of the Victoria Rifles and the 17th Middlesex Volunteers, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Browne. ‘There was some very 
smart marching and manwuvring; but the enemy had to fall 
back, leaving the ground towards Falmer open to be occupied 
by the Attacking Force on Monday. Some of the London 
Volunteer Corps, reaching Brighton on Saturday, found 
lodgings in that town till Monday morning; others came 





















down by train from London in good time for the morning 
inspection and marching past; the Commander-in-Chiet, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, who 
commanded all for the day, being on the ground at half-past 
eleven o’clock. 

The arrangement for the day was different from that of 
former Volunteer Reviews, in that the ‘* march-past’’ took place 
before the sham-fight manouvres, instead of afterwards. 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar was accompanied to Brighton 
by the Princess, and there were many other ladies in carriages, 
and tens of thousands of people assembled to enjoy the sight- 
The troops were brought up to the parade-ground neur the 
racecourse, before eleven o’clock; forming the First Division, 
under Major-General White; the Second Division under 
Major-General Willis; and the Third Division under Major- 
General Rowlands. We presented, in our last, the portraits 
of most of the officers commanding Divisions and Brigades. 
The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, 
on horseback, with their Staff officers, were at the saluting- 
flag, opposite the Grand Stand of the racecourse, where all 
the troops marched past, this performance occupying three- 
quarters of an hour. The First and Second Divisions, com- 
posing the force of General Higginson, were headed by the 
Hon. Artillery Company, which was followed by the 3rd Kent 
Artillery, the 1st Hants Artillery, the 1st Sussex. Artillery, 
aud the 2nd and 3rd Middlesex Artillery, with their guns, all 
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of the Enemy. 


off the Retreat 


3. End of the Battle on Monday: Cutting 


2. Advance Guard coming from Wolstonbury Hill on Saturday. 
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under the command of Colonel Goodenough, R.A. The different 
infantry corps marched past in good order, and most of them 
looked very well, the bands playing and the men stepping out 
with alacrity and precision. Then came the performance of the 
mimic battle. Jt was nearly half-past twelve o’clock when the 
Artillery of the Attacking Force, which had headed the pro- 
cession, was seen winding along the rough track, known as the 
Irove-road. First came the Hon. Artillery Company, then 
Colonel Hozier'’s Corps, the 3rd Kent, eight guns, driven bydrivers 
in Artillery uniform. Behind Colonel Hozier’s followed the 1st 
Hants, under Colonel Twiss; and last of all the Ist Sussex 
Artillery, under Colonel Tester. At some distance back moved 
the Infantry Columns, headed by Colonel Clive’s Brigade, which 


turned off the Drove-road above Upper Bevingdean Farm, 
nnd then across towards the Falmer Ridge. Behind came 
rd Ranelagh’s Brigade; then Colonel Kent’s; the two last 


I 

named following the Artillery, which had by this time struck 
into the Rottingdean and Falmer road, marching upon 
Falmer village. Another interval followed; then came the 
guns of the Defending Force—two Batteries of Middlesex 
Artillery, the one commanded by Lord Arthur Hill, the other 
by Lord Truro; and after the guns the three Infantry 


Brigades, commanded by General Rowlands, moving in a 
compact mass of columns along the Drove-road, straight upon 


the Newmarket Hill. At the rear of the troops came the mass 
of spectators, while the forces of the Attacking and Defending 
Armies steadily and silently pursued their routes to their 
assigned positions. 

‘Lhe battle-field must be understood to comprise two ranges 
of downland extending east and west, and facing cach other; 
the one reaching from Newmarket Hill, on the right, towards 
the Rottingdean Falmer road, and beyond it along the Drove- 
road ; the second, the hill or ridge which runs parallel to the 
Lewes-road, and rests its left on the road leading into Falmer, 
while the right trends away towards Hogstrough Bottom and 
Lower Beviugdean. The first-named ridge was the allotted 
position of the Defending Force; the latter, the base of 
operations of the Attacking Columns. The army on the 
defensive was supposed to form a second division of the 
enemy’s forces, which had made a landing at Rottingdean 
after the repulse on Saturday of its advance guard by Colonel 
Methuen. ‘This detachment, badly beaten, had retreated 
across the Downs, but was now reinforced, and the enemy 
had moved out to occupy the Newmarket position, hoping 
thus to cover the disembarkation of the whole Army of 
Invasion. So much for General Newdigate’s command, the 
Army of Defence. On the other hand, General Higginson was 
to give battle at once to the forces threatening Brighton fromthe 
Newmarket Hill. He sought to thrust in between the enemy 
and the town, concentrating his main efforts in that direction 
on his own right; while upon his left in front of Falmer his 
movements would be limited to a formidable demonstration. 
Major-General White, therefore, who commanded three 
Brigades, was ordered to cross the Falmer Ridge, with his whole 
strength, under cover of sixteen heavy guns, Hozicr’s and 
Twiss's, which were to be pushed over the crest above Beving- 
dean, to enfilade the Newmarket position. ‘This movement 
was to be pressed forward with determination ; it was intended 
to be the main attack. At the same time General Willis, who 
had two Brigades only under his orders, was directed to push 
forward his left Brigade, the first, commanded by Colonel 
Fitzroy, of the Coldstream Guards, towards the Newmarket 
Plantation, which lies in the bottom just below Newmarket 
Hill. ‘Chis movement was essentially a diversion, and nothing 
more, intended to distract the enemy’s attention from the real 
attack on the other flank. 1t was to be supported by the guns 
of the Honourable Artillery Company on the castern slope of 
the Falmer Hill, and by the 2nd Brigade in reserve. 

While the Attacking Force occupied thé Falmer Ridge, 
General Newdigate was strongly ensconced in the angles and 
shoulders of the reverse slopes of the Newmarket Hill. His right 
was first assailed, at a quarter past two o'clock, by Colonel 
Fitzroy’s brigade, supported by the artillery ; but the resist- 
ance offered here by Colonel Moncrieff’s brigade presently 
drew into the conflict the whole of the Second Division, under 
Major-General Willis. These forces being closely engaged 
towards Newmarket Hill, General Higginson proceeded to 
mike his real attack, with the First Division, consisting of the 
brigades of Colonel Clive, Colonel Kent, and Colonel Lord 
Ranelagh, against the central position of the enemy at 
Bevingdean. The farm-buildings here were stoutly defended 
by a few companies, which could not, however, withstand such 
great superiority of numbers in the attack, and were soon 
inade to surrender Py the umpires’ decision. Upon this, a 
general advance of the right flank of General Higginson’s 
forces, across the Drove-road, completely cut off General 
Newdigate’s left from the racecourse and the town of Brighton ; 
and the action was finished at half-past three o’clock. 

The troops marched back into Brighton, by several roads, 
and rested for a time in the Levels, where refreshments were 
served out. ‘hose volunteers who chose to stay at Brighton 
were then dismissed. The different regiments and corps, with 
their commmandcrs, marched off to the railway carriage-sheds 
in the old Shorcham-road, orto the West Brighton and Preston 
Park stations. Between tive and eight o’clock in the evening, 
they were sent home to London, in more than thirty successive 
trains, all of which arrived safely and in very good time. ‘The 
arrangements were perfectly successful, and there was no 
serious accident throughout the day. 





“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BALLOON. 


In order to obtain a correct view of the Volunteer troops and 
manceuvres on Brighton Downs, arrangements were made for an 
ascentin a balloon, which was inflated at the Gasworks situated 
outside Kemp Town, at the foot of the Race Hill. ‘The 
posites occupied by the forces, behind the hills that rise 

etween Brighton and Lewes, would have made it otherwise 
impossible for our Artist to realise, by a coup d’eil, the actual 
situation of both the coutending forces and the plan of their 
tactical movements. ‘The preparations for the balloon ascent 
were intrusted to Mr. so Simmons, under whose charge 
some of the most successful aerial trips have recently been 
made. The balloon engaged is one kuown as “ ‘The Colonel,”’ 
being named after Colonel Bryan. It is made of strong French 
embroidery cambric. ‘This material is coated with a mixture 
of indiarubber and birdlime, which, having been fermented, 
remained in solution. The net is of Lrish flax, having twenty - 
four maiu cords and seveuty-two meshes to the circumference. 
The height of the balloon, when inflated, is 80 ft., and its 
diameter 42 ft. ‘Thirty-six thousand feet of gas are required 
to inflate it. ‘Vhis operation commenced soon after nine o'clock 
on Easter Monday morning. On our first page will be found 
engraved several Sketches by Mr. Corbould, illustrating some 
incidents of the operation. ‘Io maintain the balloon in position 
while the gus expanded its sides, a detachment of the Brighton 
Corps of the Koyal Naval Artillery Volunteers had been kindly 
placed at its service by the Commanding officer. These naval 
volunteers, numbering thirty-five of the best men of the corps, 
under the command of Sub-Lieutenant A. H. Fry and first- 
class petty officer Yarroll, performed their task in a most 
praiseworthy manner; and, after the balloon was inflated, 





they towed it, by means of ropes, from the gasworks to the 
top of the Downs, where the first ascent was attempted. The 
balloon was there held captive by a rope 1000ft. in length. 
The car is capable of holding four persons; but, as room was 
required for the work of the artists, only two occupants 
ascended atatime. By an arrangement with Mr. Simmons, 
Mr. A. L. Henderson and Mr. W. Cobb, Instructor in Photo- 
graphy at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, made the 
first ascent, and obtained some instantaneous photographs of 
the ground. Afterwards, Mr. Baden Powell, of the Scots 
Guards, made an ascent for the purpose of military obser- 
vation. While the balloon was in the air, however, it was 
used chiefly by the artists connected with this paper; 
and a large Bird’s-Eye View, drawn by Mr. William 
Simpson, from his lofty and exceptionally favourable point 
of observation, is given in the present Number. In the 
Daily News of Tuesday last, there appeared an account of the 
balloon trip, written by one of the correspondents of that 
paper. In this article the general risks of captive ballooning 
are indicated, and the special perils of the present occasion are 
recorded. An ascent in a free balloon is far safer than in one 
held in captivity, for the resistance to the wind is much 
greater. In a strong wind there is danger of the captive 
balloon bursting. ‘The motion of the car, too, is much greater, 
and the difficulties of sketching are increased. 

The view obtained by the ascent on Monday comprised the 
whole of the ground occupied by the troops. The nearest 
force was that under the command of General Newdigate, 
which was supposed to be defending its position at Bevingdean 
and Newmarket, along the Drove Road. ‘To the left hand, 
away behind the opposite hill, at Falmer, the occupants of 
the car could sce the uniforms of General Higginson’s 
forces. Directly the first gun was fired from Newmarket 
Hill, giving the signal for the attack, the heavy battery at 
Falmer immediately replied, and the attacking troops, un- 
observed by the enemy, were moved forward under covertowards 
sevingdean. There is no need to tcll again the details of the 
fight, which are pictorially told by our Artist. From an 
elevation of nearly a thousand feet, those in the ballcon could 
sce more of the manoeuvres than any of the spectators below, or 
even the officers of the contending parties. It is only neces- 
sary to refer briefly to the narrow escape of an aerial disaster 
which our special artist, Mr. William Simpson, and the corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, experienced when they were 
together in the air unaccompanied by the aeronaut. The 
balloon attracted such attention from the crowd that they 
clustered round the bluejackets holding it, and at one time 
almost overcame them. Tor afew minutes the escape of the 
balloon scemed inevitable. But the Naval Volunteers, who 
had in previous years acted in a similar capacity when 
captive military balloons have been sent up from the 
Downs, were not to be intimidated; and although they 
lost the rope for a short time, during which the balloon 
ascended with great rapidity, it was ultimately recovered 
by the assistance of the more orderly portion of the people. 
Lut such dangers are trivial to an artist who has often had to 
make his sketches under fire. Mad an attempt been made to 
release the gas in order to descend, it is probable, as a strong 
wind was prevailing at the time, that the balloon would have 
split in the air, as it afterwards did on the ground. ‘* The 
Colonel”? has already madc a trip across the Channel, and on 
another occasion it was picked up by the Calais boat, having 
descended in the sca. Under more favourable conditions, 
unhampered by a holiday crowd, and undistressed by the 
weather, it is probable that no danger would be attached to a 
captive ascent such as was made at Brighton. As it was, the 
balloon had to be brought to earth before the conclusion of 
the battle. We arc, however, enabled by its means to present 
our readers with several Illustrations, the subjects for which 
could have been obtained in no other manner. 








MR. BRIGUT AT GLASGOW. 


Mr. John Bright, M.P., was installed on the 22nd inst. as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University. ‘The ceremony took place in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, in the presence of an audience of fully 6000 
ersons, of whom over 2000 were students. ‘the Very Rev. 
*yin¢ipal Caird, Vice-Chancellor of the University, presided. 
Aiter honorary degrecs had been conferred on Mr. Bright 
and a number of other gentlemen, the Lord Rector, who was 
very warmly received, addressed the students. Referring to 
some of his illustrious predecessors, including Edmund Burke, 
Adam Smith, Lord Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord 
Russell, he expressed some surprise that he, a stranger to 
University life, should have been chosen for such an office, 
He surmised that the students had some sympathy with the 
labours of his public carccr. His address consisted mainly of an 
elaborate review of a long series of great historical events. He 
dwelt upon the mistakes made by the rulers of Christendom, 
especially in respect to the wars that had been waged at 


, enormous cost, and asked whether, now thatjpowerwas becoming 


more and more intrusted to the people, the students of to-day, 
who would be thenation of to-morrow, meant that these mistakes 
should be avoided in the future? ‘The right hon. gentleman 
spoke of our relations with our Colonies and with India as 
involving problems in regard to the independence of the 
people which would come up for settlement within the next 
lifty years, and he urged that these were subjects which called 
for earnes} consideration. 

Mr. Bright was afterwards entertained at luncheon by the 
Senate of the University. Among those present were Principal 
Caird, Earl Rosebery, and a number of Professors and 
notabilities of the West of Scotland. In the evening Mr. 
Bright received a deputation from the Glasgow Liberal Asso- 
ciation, who presented a’congratulatory address. 

On the following day the Corporation of Glasgow pre- 
sented the Freedom of the City to Mr. Bright, whose reception 
was enthusiastic. In his speech the right hon. gentleman 
dwelt upon the repeal of the Comm Laws, Varliamentary 
Reform, and the recent legislation upon the Land Laws in 
Ireland, in order to show that the fears of the Conservative 
Party on these subjects had not been: realised. Ie argued 
that, therefore, the members of that Party might receive with 
more open minds the claims of various classes of the people 
for more favourable cousideration in the legislation of Par- 
liament. Lord Rosebery said another seal was added that day 
to Mr. Bright’s patent of nobility. , 


———— 








In accordance with annual custom, the scholars of Christ’s 
Hospital, numbering between seven and eight hundred, on 
‘Tuesday went in procession to the Mansion House and received 
from the Lord Mayor their Easter ‘Tuesday gifts. 

The Stationers’ Company have made arrangements for the 
delivery of a lecture on “ Pictorial Jllustrations to Literature,” 
by Mr. J.S. Hodson, secretary to the Printers’ Corporation, in 
the hall of the company, on April 18. The subject is to be 
elucidated by examples of the most approved methods of 
artistic and automatic engraving. ‘Tickets of admission will 
be distributed through the printing and publishing trades 
without charge; and applications may be made by letter 
addressed to the clerk of the company, Mr. C. R. Kivington, at 
Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Mr. A. W. Pinero’s new drama of ‘‘ The Rector: a Story of 
Four Friends,’’ produced at the Court Theatre on Saturday, 
the twenty-fourth inst., isin many respects a right good play, 
original in conception and skilful in treatment, full of touch- 
ing, human interest. It is much pleasanter to talk of the good 
qualities than of the defects of a new play ; so I will beginning 
all that can be conscientiously said in favour of Mr. Pinero’s 
latest gift to the dramatic repertory. ‘‘ The Rector,’’ who is 
an Incumbent of a country parish by the name of Upton- 
Faulding, is one of four friends who have been boys together 
at a public school, and who, when at their adolescence they 
separated to pursue each his way in the world, entered into a 
solemn agreement to meet once a year to compare their expe- 
riences ; or, if they are unable to be present in person, to send 
to the trysting-place a letter explanatory of their absence. 
The Rector’s three friends are Oliver Fulljaumes, who becomes a 
country doctor and settles at Upton-Faulding; Jesmond Kyle, 
and Clive Morrison, both of whom obtain commissions in the 
Army. 

The drama opens in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Parlour’? at the 
Swan Inn, the night being that of the First of December, when, 
according to contract, the four friends are to keep their tryst. 
One, however, is unable, for very painful reasons, to attend 
the rendezvous. He explains, in a letter to Dr. Fulljames, 
that he has been ruined in peace of mind and in pocket by a 
designing and heartless adventuress in the Irish garrison 
town where he is stationed, and who, when he has squandered 
his money upon her, and is nearly penniless, very coolly de- 
clines to have anything more to do with him. It is con- 
sequently his intention to blow his brains out, and he informs 
his medical friend that the desperate deed will be accomplished 
before his communication reaches Upton-Faulding. This 
is the unpleasant intelligence that Dr. Fulljames has to 
communicate to the next of the friends who does 
turn up—Captain Jesmond Ryle to wit; but it would 
have been far more beneficial to Mr. Vinero’s play 
if Captain Jesmond Ryle had never turned up at 
all. ‘This objectionable personage has been in India, and 
has had a disappointment in love. He has suffered, also, 
from sun-stroke and jungle-fever; and, for aught that 
can be known, from snake-bite and ‘‘the jumps’’ into the 
bargain ; and he commits, moreover, the unpardonable sin of 
being a Bore of the first magnitude. Heisa kind of cheap 
Manfred, or modern edition of Kotzebue’s ‘‘Stranger.”” He 
goes and comes and maunders moodily about things in general, 
and it is a positive relief to one’s feelings when he is not on 
the stage. ‘The Rector, fortunately, is a far different cha- 
racter, being a high-minded, frank, genial cleric, rather over- 
impressionable to the charms of the softer sex. Before, how- 
ever, he makes his appearance at the Swan Inn, the audience 
have to listen to the bucolic drolleries of his groom, Saul 
Mash, and the provincial ‘‘scanmag’’ of the notabilities 
of the little country town—Mr. Gilks and Mr. Voss, highly 
respectable tradesmen, and Mr. Hockaday, newsagent, post- 
master, and candidate for the local School Board. 

In minor character-painting, Mr. Pinero is generally 
admirable ; and his audience were considerably amused by the 
small faeetie of Mr. Hockaday and his friends. When, how- 
ever, the Rector does make himself manifest, the real action 
of the play begins. An elderly Irish gentleman, named 
Connor Hennessy, and his pretty daughter, Hope, coming 
nobody knows whence and going nobody knows whither, 
arrive at the inn, where they propose to spend the night, 
which is a very windy and snowy one. But the equally hos- 
pitable and impressionable Rector thinks that a public-house 
is not the fit place in which so pretty a young lady and her 
papa should be accommodated, and offers them, total strangers 
as they are to him, shelter at the rectory: an offer which, 
with much quiet dignity, is accepted by Connor Hennessy. 
You will remember that the student in Hoffmann’s ghastly 
tale who found the forlorn and beauteous lady sitting, 
at the dead of night, on the steps of the scaffold of 
the Guillotine in the Place de la Révolution, Paris, took her 
to his residence, gave up to her his only apartment, and 
sought a night’s lodging elsewhere. When he returned the 
next morning, he found the strange lady on the bed with her 
head hanging down. ‘Thinking she had fainted, he made 
haste to loosen the black velvet band which she wore round 
her neck; whereupon her head tumbled off altogether, and 
when the police appeared on the scene the commissary 
informed the student that he recognised the features of his 
guest, and that she had been guillotined three days before. 
The Rector, presumably a well-read man, might have re- 
membered this story when he offered hospitality to a strange 
lady; but then, to be sure, she had her papa with her, and 
there is no guillotine in England save the one at Madame 
‘Tussaud’s. 

In Act the Second, we find that Miss Hope Hennessy 
has not lost her name, but that the Reverend Humphrey 
Sharland has hopelessly lost his heart. Hope indeed, has 
lost something—her maiden name—for the Rector has 
married her; and at the opening of the act, which 
akes place in the pretty grounds surrounding the rectory, 
he bride and bridegroom are expected home from their 
honeymoon tour. Saul Mash, too, the comic groom, has 
married Sally Brotherhood, a virtuous waif and stray and 
humble protégée of Dr. Fulljames. Matrimony has done her a 
world of good, and she adores her husband ; but neither of the 

air can read or write. Saul Mash has had given to him by 
bis kindly master one of the Rector’s coats, and in one of the 

ockets of this garment he finds a letter, which he thinks is 
intended for himself; and as neither he nor Polly is able to 
decipher its contents, he hands it to Mr. Hockaday, who, taking 
surreptitious note of it, gives it back, as though unread, to Saul, 
telling him to return it to his master, whose property it 
evidently is. Hockaday meanwhile intends to use the contents 
of the letter as a weapon against Connor Hennessy, whom he 
hates intensely. It seems that Mr. Hennessy has become a 
kind of ‘‘tame cat’’ in the Rector’s house, and, in the course 
of a few months, has become so popular among the inhabitants 
of Upton-Faulding that he has offered himself, with a fair 
chance of success, as a candidate to fill a vacancy on the local 
Board of Guardians. Whether he has qualified himself for this 
office by becoming a ratepayer Mr. Pinero neglects to inform 
us. Now Hockaday is ambitious to become a guardian 
himself, and bitterly resents the obtrusion of the stranger 
from nobody knows whence. - He has, indeed, ‘‘a few words’”’ 
with Mr. Connor Hennessy, in which the latter behaves us a 
well-bred gentleman and Hockaday as a vulgar and ill-con- 
ditioned bully. Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Sharland 
return from their hymeneal tour, and Saul Mash hands his 
master the letter, which proves to be addressed to the 
Rector himself, and is further superscribed by a request that 
the Rev. H. Sharland will read it ‘‘ before he retires to rest.”’ 
The billet, in fact, had been written by Hope Hennessy on the 
eve of her marriage, and she tells the Rector that he is the 
only man whom she has ever loved, and that she loves him 
passionately, but that there is a secret pertaining to her past life 
which she feels bound to impart to him, even at the risk of the 
match between them being broken off. Now when the Rector 
reads this missive (which Hope had dropped furtively into 
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his pocket), he is clearly a very much maried man. He very 
chivalrously (and very sensibly) tears the letter to pieces and 
scatters it to the winds, telling her that he has implicit con- 
fidence in her. This finishes the business of Act the Second. 
In Act the Third we are in a sitting-room at the Rectory, and 
it is again the Friends’ trysting-time, the first of December, 
and as snowy and as windy as in Act the First. The Rector’s 
love for his wife has not precisely cooled; but he is moody, 
distressed, and distrustful of things in general, and Mrs. 
Humphrey Sharland in particular. The priest shuns his 
young spouse ; and the “‘ priestess’? (as Anthony Trollope was 
so fond of calling a parson’s wife) wants to be loved, and is 
wofully disappointed. ‘The married life, on the other hand, of 
Polly Mash, née Brotherhood, has been one of unmingled 
felicity ; and she has been blessed with a baby, of whose Saits 
et gestes a great deal too much is said on the stage. The 
tector is now waited upon by a deputation of local 
tradesmen and busybodies, who aggravate his anguish 
by telling him that, through the agency of a strolling 
player, it has been discovered that the Hennessys, father and 
daughter, came from a certain garrison town in Ireland, which 
they left under very discreditable circumstances. As a cul- 
mination of cruel embarrassment, the intolerable Jesmond 
Ryle, turning up to keep his tryst, tells the Rector that he was 
very well acquainted with the heartless Irish adventuress who 
was the cause of Clive Morrison’s suicide; and when the 
despairing Rector shows him a portrait of his wife, the alto- 
gether exasperating. Bore coolly declares to the unfortunate 
parson that Mrs. Sharland and the heartless adventuress are one 
and the same person. ‘I'he Rector’s belief in his wife’s guilt is 
confirmed by her inability to deny that she and her father 
came from the Irish garrison town in question, and that she has 
been the cause of the suicide of Clive Morrison; and with an 
apparently inevitable separation in view ends Act the Third. 
Tn act the fourth, however, this most perplexing mystery 
is cleared up.. It appears that Connor Hennessy, after having 
spent his fortune on the expensive education and lavish adorn- 
ment of his only and motherless daughter, Hope, had taken 
to card-sharping and cheated Clive Morrison out of a very 
large sum of money ; and that when Hope heard of Morrison’s 
suicide, she imagined that despair at the loss of his money, 
and not at the conduct of the heartless adventuress, had 
driven him to the rash act, and that she thus considered 
herself as morally responsible for his death, because much 
of the sum out of which he had been swindled by her 
papa had been spent in buying more fine clothes and more 
diamonds for herself. As for the seemingly inexplicable 
conduct of Jesmond Ryle (half-a-dozen times I have been 
on the verge of calling the irritating creature Resmond Jyle), 
Dr. Fulljames explains it by informing his friends that jungle 
fever and sun-stroke have made Ryle subject to hallucinations, 
and that he is occasionally a monomaniac; but that he will 
soon be ‘all right again.’’? So everybody is made happy, and 
the forgiving Hope even shakes hands with the fellow who has 
done his best to blast her character. The impression pro- 
duced on my mind was that Jesmond Ryle never had any 
hallucinations that a good stick would not cure; and, indeed, 
if anything could compensate for the irremediably false 
note in art which Mr. Pinero has struck with regard 
to Ryle, it would be in the long-legged delator being 
kicked down stairs or put under the pump before the falling 
of the curtain. But I do not say that, in this matter, the 
playgoing audience will agree with the critics. Audiences 
very often condone the most outrageous faults in the con- 
struction of a play, provided the play itself be interesting and 
well acted; and “‘'The Rector’’ is undeniably, from first to 
last, a most interesting play ; while the acting is, throughout, 
of a very high degree of excellence. The piece is, perhaps, 
little too long, and would be better, to my mind, in three 
short acts. Nowand again it strikes you that the canvas is too 
broad for the subject; while of underplot, beyond the trivial 
endearments of Polly and Sally, there is none. The baby and 
brats element, andthe church organ-playing and hymn-singing 
behind the scenes, might also, I should say, with advantage be 
excised. Children, out of a pantomime, are always as more 
or less objectionable on the stage as they are at a dinner party 
of grown-up people; and I have always sympathised with 
Théophile Gautier in his remark that “‘if you are so un- 
fortunate as to have a child by your side at dinner, the best 
thing you can do is, as soon as ever you can, to make him 
tipsy, because in that case his mamma will remove him from 
the table.’’? If Dr. Fulljames would only (in fun) physic all 
the brats in ‘‘The Rector’ to death, he would be conferring 
a boon on dramatic art. 


The Rev. Humphrey Sharland of Mr. John Clayton was 
throughout admirable. The simple, natural, hearty character 
of a broadly-minded clergyman and Christian gentleman was 
never more artistically nor more unobtrusively depicted than 
it was by this accomplished comedian, and his pathos was 
manly and touching, without being in the slightest degree 
overstrained. The Hope Hennessy of Miss Marion Terry pre- 
sented every element df tenderness and of passionate yearning 
for sympathy; while in her outburst of despairing grief at 
being so miserable, while her servant-girl Polly was so happy 
left few dry eyes among her audience. She was equally 
winning and equally admirable in the expression of her abound- 
ing love for her worthless old father, played with infinite care 
and appreciativencss by Mr. Arthur Cecil, who was to the very 
life—(abating that unhappy escapade of the card-sharper) the 
Irish gentleman of Charles Lever’s novels. The slight Hiber- 
nian accent, the military mien, the unruffled dignity and com- 
posure of air, were all given in a series of slight but inimitably 
dextrous touches, tinmistakably marking the true artist. Mr. 
H. Kemble was a bluff and hearty Dr. Fulljames; and 
Mr. Philip Day, who is always improving, gave bright 
prominence to the part of Saul Mash; while Polly, his 
spouse, received full justice at the clever hands of 
the vivacious and graceful Miss Kate Rorke. Mr. Mackintosh’s 
Hockaday was a very fine piece of acting; and his repre- 
sentation of the narrow-minded, vain, egotistical ‘‘ self-made,”’ 
over-dieted provincial postmaster was a distinctly original 
creation. Occasionally Mr. Hockaday seemed slightly to 
over-accentuate his part; and, looking at the vigour and 
thoroughness which Retinguteh this excellent actor, I am 
almost sorry that Mr. Pinero did not develop Hockaday into a 
villain of melodramatic intensity. Whatever the fate 
of ‘‘ The Rector ’”’? may be, Hockaday is too original and too 
suggestive ‘a character to be lost to the stage. Mr. 
Ellwood made'the most that could be made of the enigmatical 
and objectionable Jesmond Ryle; and Mr. C. Trent and Mr. 
Willes played very efficiently the parts of Mr. Gilks and Mr. 
Voss, the local-tradesmen. I hope sincerely that ‘The 
Rector”? will have along run. Suche acting as that of Mr. 
John Clayton, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Mackintosh, and Miss 
Marion Terry, we do not see every day; and if the detestable 
Jesmond Ryle could be cut out of the play, ‘The Rector’’ 
ought to fill the Court Theatre for many months to come. . 

G. A. 8. 





Mr. H. A. Tsaacs has been elected Alderman for the ward 
of Portsoken, in succession to the late Sir T. White. 


MUSIC. 
THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


‘“‘ismeralda ?—one of the two new operas promised by Mr. 
Rosa for his present season—was produced at the opening 
thereof, on Monday night. We have already drawn attention 
to the arrangements for the short series of performances of 
operas in English just commenced, and have now to com~ 
ment on the opening novelty. As previously said, the 
book is founded on Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,’? which has several times furnished the subject for 
opera composers, both French and Italian. The English text 
of the work just brought out by Mr. Rosa has been arranged 
by Mr. Randegger, the verses being written and partly adapted 
from the French by Mr. Theo. Marzials. Some variations have 
been made from the original story—especially in the final 
catastrophe—but such licenses have long been held to be 
permissible for operatic purposes. F 

The first act introduces us to the Beggars’ quarter in Paris, 
and includes the release of Gringoire, the poet, from the 
revellers by Esmeralda, the plot for her abduction by Claude 
Frollo, the priest, aided by Quasimodo, the hunchback bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame; the seizure of the latter by Captain 
Phebus, and the mutual fascination that ensues between him 
and Esmeralda, who solicits and obtains the release of Quasi- 
modo. The second act takes place in the house of Fleur de 
Lys, where guests are assembled waiting the arrival of her 
betrothed, Captain Phebus. On his arrival, he is upbraided 
for his delay and for the absence of the scarf which Fleur de 
Lys had given him, and which he had presented to the gipsy 
Esmeralda as a souvenir, Her dancing outside attracts the 
admiration of the visitors, who behold it trom a window, and she 
is invited in to exhibit her skill. This leads to recognition on 
the part of herself and Phebus, he avowing his love for the 
gipsy, and being accordingly wrathfully dismissed by Fleur de 
Lys. The third act passes in the home of Esmeralda, where 
Gringoire, the poet, endeavours to persuade her to accept him 
as a husband, carrying out in earnest a promise which she had 
made before the assembled gipsies as a subterfuge, in order to 
release him from death at the hands of the rabble, into whose 
haunts he had intruded. She refuses, being enamoured of 
Captain Phobus, whose secret visit to her frustrates the 
attempt to carry her off made by Frollo, aided by Quasimodo. 
In the skirmish Phobus is wounded, and is supposed 
to be slain, by Frollo, who escapes. The people enter, 
and Esmeralda is seized as a thief, a witch, and a 
murderess, her dagger having been used by Frollo. The fourth 
act takes place in front of Notre Dame; Quasimodo, hope- 
lessly enamoured of Esmeralda, is bewailing her unhappy 
fate, when she enters on her way to execution. Frollo offers 
her freedom on condition of her accepting his suit, but is 
repulsed by Esmeralda; and her safety is secured by the dis- 
covery of the fact that Phabus is not dead, but recovering, 
having been only slightly wounded. He enters, Frollo seeks 
his revenge by stabbing him, but Quasimodo interposes and 
receives his death wound, glorying in having secured the 
happiness of Phoebus and Esmeralda, who are carried away in 
triumph by a rejoicing crowd. ‘These are the leading incidents 
as modified from Victor Hugo’s romance by the constructors 
of the opera book. Mr. Theo. Marzials’ verses are written 
with the knowledge of a practised song-writer; albeit 
occasionally in a somewhat too colloquial style for association 
with the romanticism of the subject and the period—the 
fifteenth century. 

The composer is Mr. A. Goring Thomas, whose choral ode, 
‘‘The Sun Worshippers’’ (produced at the Norwich Festival 
in 1881), and other pieces, had gained him much praise. His 
present effort is a very ambitious one, having the extent and 
importance of grand opera. If he has not risen to the full 
height of his purpose, he has yet produced a work in which 
there is much bright and agreeable music; written with 
freedom and fluency, a good knowledge of vocal and orchestral 
effects, and considerable capacity for the production of 
dramatic climaxes. The pieces that made the most favourable 
impression in the first act were Esmeralda’s solo ‘ O fickle, 
light-hearted swallow ’’—and the concerted music which leads 
to it—Claude Frollo’s scena, and the finale. 

In the second act the principal effects were produced by 
the love-duet for Esmeralda and Phoebus; the expressive air 
for the latter, ‘‘O vision entrancing’’; and the well- 
contrasted quintet and animated finale. Phobus’s air 
(admirably sung) was enthusiastically encored. 

The remaining portions of the opera are much shorter 
than the preceding divisions. Act iii. contains good 
declamatory solos for Quasimodo (‘‘J, cursed of gods and 
men’’) and for Frollo (‘*O virginal air’’?), and another 
smoothly-written love-duet for Esmeralda and Pha@bus ; the 
closing concerted music being very expressive of the emotional 
dramatic situation. 

The fourth and last act comprises some of the best music 
of the opera ; especially that of the revelry in which Quasimodo 
is crowned King of the Fools, and that in which are expressed 
the tragic emotions of Esmeralda’s threatened execution, and 
the exultation at the recovery of Phasbus and the assertion of 
her innocence, the opera closing with a very animated although 
brief finale. 

The music generally pleases rather by its bright and genial 
passages, and its varied and effective orchestral details, 
than by any manifestation of such powers as are requisite to the 
production of a grand opera on the most extensive scale. It 
will, however, doubtless benefit much by the curtailments to 
which it should be subjected. ‘The performance was of 
that generally efficient character to which we have been 
accustomed during Mr. Carl Rosa’s seasons. Madame 
Georgina Burns, as Esmeralda, acted and sang with earnest 
dramatic feeling, Miss C. Perry sang the music of Fleur de 
Lys with refinement, and Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Leslie 
Crotty, and Mr. Ludwig were especially efficient respectively 
as Captain Phoebus, Quasimodo, and Claude Frollo; Mr. 
Snazelle and Mr. B. Davies having adequately filled the 
subordinate parts of Clopin and Gringoire. The orchestral 
and choral performance was very good throughout, the 
animated action of the choristers having been particularly 
noticeable, and the scenery and costumes are worthy of the 
company and the theatre. Mr. Randegger conducted with 
his accustomed ability, and he, the composer, Mr. Rosa, and 
Mr. Augustus Harris (the lessee and stage manager), were 
called on the stage at the close of the opera. 

‘Esmeralda’? was to be repeated on Wednesday and 
Friday, Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl ’’ having been very efficiently 
given on Tuesday evening, with Miss C. Perry as Arline, 
Miss J. Yorke as the Queen of the Gipsies, Mr. J. W. Turner 
as Thaddeus, Mr. L. Crotty as Count Arnheim, and Mr. 
Snazelle as Devilshoof. For Thursday Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio ”’ 
was announced, with Madame Marie Roze as Leonora (her 
first appearance with this company in London). A repetition 
of this opera was promised for this (Saturday) afternoon, and 
of ‘The Bohemian Girl’’ in the evening. 





Mr. Ernst Pauer gave an excellent lecture on Thursday 
week in the theatre of the London Institution on ‘‘ The Later 
Sonatas of Beethoven.’’ 





The second of Madame Dukas’s subscription concerts for 
her pupils took place on Thursday week at Steinway Hall. 
The next concert will be held at the same place on the after- 
noon of April 26, when Mrs. Fairfax will give two recitations. 

‘The competition for the ‘‘Santley’’ prize (purse of ten 
guincas) took place at the Royal Academy of Music last week. 
There were seven candidates, and the prize was awarded to 
Alfred Izard.—At the Guildhall School of Music, a Corporation 
Exhibition was awarded to Adela Duckham, a child of eight 
years, who has shown remarkable proficiency for her age in 
the study of the pianoforte and Violin. 

In the Church of St. Anne, Soho, on Good Friday, at the 
afternoon service, there was a performance of Bach’s “ Passion 
Music”’ (St. John). The choir and orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Joseph Barnby, rendered the difficult 
choruses with admirable taste and precision. ‘The solos were 
given by the Hon. Spencer G. Lyttleton, Messrs. Orgill, and 
Mr. Charles Wade—the latter taking the arduous part allotted 
to the ‘‘ Evangelist ’’ with considerable skill and effect. Mr. 
Hodge presided at the organ with his usual ability. The 
church was filled to overflawing, the front pew being occupied 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh. The Rey. A. W. Batson intoned the prayers. 

The general committee of the Leeds Musical Festival have 
passed the following works for performance in October next :— 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ Beethoven’s Mass in D, Bach’s 
sacred cantata ‘*O Shepherd of Israel,’’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lob- 
gesang,”’ Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ selections from Handel’s 
oratorios, Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2); ‘*The Cru- 
saders”’ (a secular cantata), by Herr Gade ; and the following 
new compositions: oratorio, ‘‘ King David,’’ by Professor G. 
A. Macfarren; secular cantata, ‘‘Sardanapalus,’’ by Mr. 
Frederic Clay ; symphony-oratorio, ‘‘ The World’s End,’’ by 
the late Joachim Raff ; Ninety-seventh Psalm, by Mr. Barnby ; 
and an orchestral suite by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. Negotiations 
are pending with some of the most eminent solo vocalists, 








NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Owing to Easter falling so unusually early this year, there has 
been a rare crush of race meetings during the present week. 
Lincoln, Liverpool, Manchester; Kempton, Gosforth, and 
Four Oaks Parks, besides many less important fixtures, have 
all competed for public support; and it says much for the 
vitality of our great national sport that no positive failure has 
to be chronicled. Naturally enough, however, quality was 
not very conspicuous at many of the gatherings, and it is 
scarcely necessary to allude at length to any programme 
except that which was presented at Lincoln. This meeting 
has now been reduced to two days, a decided move in the 
right direction; and the Lincoln Cup, a race for two-year- 
olds, has been brought forward to the Tuesday. A French 
filly, Bathilde, was made favourite, but never looked 
dangerous, and Mr. Rothschild secured an easy victory with 
Konigin, a grey daughter of the defunct Strathconan and 
England ® Queen, The Petrarch—Pomona filly, who finished 
second, attracted a good deal of attention by her good looks 
and we hear glowing accounts of the great promise shown by 
the stock of this handsome young sire. Seventeen starters is 
far below the average of Lincolnshire Handicap fields, but 
the bad weather experienced all over the country this year 
has placed almost insuperable difficulties in the way ‘of 
many trainers. When inspected in the saddling paddock 
Aranza (7 st. 21b.) lost many of her friends, who took fright 
at the hood and blinkers which she wore, and the premiership 
in the betting was divided between Lowland Chief (8 st. 12 lb.) 
and Nesscliff (7st. 51b.). After a delay of more than half an 
hour at the starting post, the flag fell to a capital start. 
Aranza seemed quite unable to go the pace, and dropped away 
he first furlong, her chance being apparently gone before 
iveck Maid (6 st.) fell just in front of her, and caused her to 
lose more ground, Little Barrett, who rode Greek Maid, un- 
luckily broke his collar-bone, and will be unable to ride for 
some weeks to come. Nesscliff and Sulphur were right in 
aout for quite three quarters of the distance, when Scobell 
— 11 Ib. and Knight of Burghley (7 st. 7 1b.) joined them. 
1¢ heavy weight looked all over a winner until the last 
hundred yards, when the old selling-plater drew out and beat 
him rather cleverly by three parts of a length. Sulphur 
finished third, but we fancy that one or two of the un- 
placed horses might have beaten him had they been ridden 
out. Hopper 8 stable, which finished up last season so well 
with the Cambridgeshire victory of Hackness, has thus begun 
again in brilliant fashion, and the young trainer deserves 
every credit for converting such very unlikely material into 
a Lincolnshire Handicap winner. Gn Wednesday there was 
nothing of any real importance except the Brocklesby Stakes 
for which a field of fourteen came to the post. Archer’s 
mount, Kincardine, was made favourite, but had nothing to 
do with the finish, which lay between Primavera and Piccolo IT. 
— in winning easily by a length. She is a very nice 
Villen? Springfield—Opaline, and is the property of Lady 
Quite the busiest and one of the most eventful coursi 
seasons ever known virtually ended Jast week with mectings 
at Haydock Park and Plnmpton. The match between Wild 
ae and Destruction, who ran the best of three courses for 
a created immense excitement, and, after Destruction 
— ve the first, Wild Mint beat him twice in very decisive 
. yle, her good performance leading many persons to think 
rat her success in the Waterloo Cup was not quite such a 
fluke as was generally imagined at the time. ‘This match took 
place at Haydock Park, where the Palatine Cup for all ages was 
won by Dutch Oven, who beat Agnes in the final trial. The 
winner is better known under the name of Rising Storm, and 
was purchased by Mr. Vines for £100 on the Monday prior to 
her success, so she did not take long in getting back her 
ee menay, se handsome interest. 
© long-promised record of the Inter-Universit - 
Race from 1829 to 1880, and of the Commemoration rice 
= took place in 1881, has at length appeared. 1t is the 
— of be 8. Treherne, O.U.B.C., and Goldie, the ever- 
oe ‘ sre idge “stroke,” and possesses great interest to 
= at As who have no connection with either University. 
4 contains a brief account of every boat-race that has taken 
place between the Universities up to 1880, with the names and 
weights of the respective crews, which is very valuable for 
— - reference, A full report is given of the speeches 
rec And ao ae, and even the plan of the seats at the 
poral $e - uced. The book, which is very well got up and 
= ishe with a few capital engravings, is published by 
ickers and Son, 1, Leicester-square. 








The annual return of the Volunteer Co 
War Office has been presented to Perllament. From toto = 
learn that the total enrolled strength of the force on Nov. 1 
lost as 207,336, of whom only 7962 were classed as non- 
: cients, while 17,621 (5692 being officers, and 11,929 sergeants) 
pe Fmt as rte for the special grant of 50s. In 
o these, 328 office , tic li 
Sur veneiin poate phy aa passed in tactics, and qualified 
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i, H, H, H. General Higginson’s Attacking Forces. N, N, N, N. General Newdigate’s Defending Forces, land 2. Artillery of Attacking Force, on Falmer Hill. 3 and 4, Artillery of Defending Force, 
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d 4. Artillery of Defending Force, at Newmarket. 5. Heath Hill Farm. 6. Upper Bevingdean, 7. Wick Farm. 8. Gencral Ncwdigate’s Artillery. 9. Hill Cottage, 10, Newmarket Hill, 


. BATTLE-FIELD VIEWED FROM A _ BALLOON. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, March 27. 
The period of mortification is at an end; Lenten sermons, 
austere retreats, sombre thoughts, abstinence—whether from 
chie or from conviction—are all forgotten in the joys of the 
Easter holidays and in the animation of the beginning of the 
Paris season. All over the town there are fétes and rumours 
of fétes. In the afternoon, the great ladies of the aristocracy 
and of finance, whether Gentile or Semitic, preside over stalls 
at fancy bazaars for the benefit of some fashionable 
charitable institution; in the evening, the same great 
ladies powder their hair and dress themselves as colum- 
bines or Louis XV. shepherdesses, with the Watteau plait 
in the back of their dresses, to dance the cotillon or 
even the minuet. Then this afternoon begins the Concours 
Hippique at the Palais de 1’ Industrie, which will be the daily 
resort of fashionable Varis until the middle of April. The 
fashionable racing season, too, began yesterday at Longchamps, 
and to-day at the Croix de Berny, where, however, the 
steeplechases are not so elegant as they formerly were. The 
Hippodrome, the wonderment of tourists and the haunt of the 
Parisian ‘‘ mashers’’ and ‘‘ chappies,’’ has reopened its doors ; 
the open-air concerts in the Champs Elysées announce their 
novelties ; the almond-trees are Sloomiate. In short, if the 
wind would only change, the summer season and the summer 
fashions would manifest themselves in a few days in full 
splendour. Of the popular rejoicings there is nothing new to 
be said. In the environs of the Place du Tréne the annual 
gingerbread fair, ‘‘ Foire au pain d’épice,’’ is in high activity, 
and the intelligent foreigner who chooses to direct his 
observations towards that quarter will observe that in France, 
as elsewhere, amongst all the instruments of popular amuse- 
ment, the women prefer those which produce most rapidly the 
sensation of sickness—such as swings, fandangoes, aerial 
omnibuses, &c. 

Hitherto we have had no very brilliant display of summer 
fashions; but, according to all reports, the women are to 
resemble Saxe statuettes. The dresses are to be more puffy 
than ever, thanks to ingenious arrangements of springs ; the 
tissues are to be decorated with large flowers, or bold figures 
of strange design and strange tints, and there is to be no 
limit to originality, provided it be artistic. The new spring 
hats are nests of moss, adorned with bunches of daffodils or 
daisies or violets ; or hats of light, closely-woven wicker-work 
trimmed with flowers or fruit; or, finally, capdtes of satin 
and taffeta and lace, matching the dress in colour. 

The Jockey Club has lost its President, the Marquis de 
Gontaut-Biron, who died last week, at the age of eighty. 
M. de Biron belonged to one,of the oldest families of the 
French nobility. His career was simply that of an elegant 
gentleman; for, with the exception of having served in 
the Royal Guards of Charles X., he never took any part in 
public or official life. Itis believed that his successor at the 
Jockey will be tle Ducde la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia.—Amongst 
the notabilities who died last week must be mentioned the 
composer Jules Cressonnois; and M. Varroy, Senator, and 
Minister of Public Works in the two last Cabinets formed by 
M. de Freycinet.—The celebrated painter Edouard Manet is 
in an alarming condition. Gangrene has set in, and there is 
no hope of saving his life. 

Upon Easter Sunday the new chancel of the British 
church in the Rue d’Agnesseau, although not quite completed, 
was opened to the public. ~ P ’ 

Four persons charged with the abduction and concealment 
of Fidelia de Monasterio appeared before the Correctional 
Police to-day to take their trial. Two others who are also 
accused did not appear, and were declared defaulters. ‘The 
proceedings were merely formal, and the case was adjourned. 

As soon as the Chamber meets again after the Easter 
holidays, the Minister of Public Instruction will ask for a 
credit of 600,000f. for the purchase of the portion of the 
Ashburnham collection composed of manuscripts originally 
abstracted from French libraries, 

** Albert Wolff, histoire d’un chroniqueur Parisien,” by 
Gustave Toudouze, is a new volume that is being talked about 
a great deal. It is a curious and laudatory biography of a 
leading figure in Parisian journalism, who, although born and 
educated at Cologne, has contrived to become, like Heine, not 
only a ‘‘ Prussien libéré,”’ but also a sceptical boulevardier, and 

— the most famous of French journalists. ‘The volume 
8 interesting, and the fact of its having been written isa sign 
of the times.—Those who care to study the political history of 
France during the past half-century may read with interest 
M. George Picot’s volume, ‘‘ M. Dufaure, sa Vie et ses Discours’’ 
(1 vol., Calmann Lévy).—I recommend far more warmly the 
** Correspondance inédite de Condorcet et de Turgot,’’ 
recently published by M. Charles Henry (1 vol., Charavay). 
These fine, noble, and honest letters confirm our high estimate 
of two great men, and at the same time throw new fight on the 
political, social, and literary life of the last century. T. C. 





The King and Queen of the Netherlands, with their infant 
daughter and suite, will start next Monday for London. Their 
Majesties will reside in a villa near Richmond, and will make 
a stay of a fortnight to three weeks in England.—M. Van 
Rees, the President of the Netherlands Second Chamber, who 
was intrusted by the King with the task of forming a new 
Liberal Cabinet, has been unsuccessful, and his Majesty has 
now charged M. Gleichman, formerly Minister of Finance, to 
construct a new Ministry. 

The Emperor of Germany received, on the 22nd inst., many 
presents and large numbers of telegrams and letters, in- 
cluding a letter in the most cordial terms from Queen 
Victoria, congratulating his Imperial Majesty on the celebration 
of the eighty-sixth anniversary of his birthday.—The German 
Federal Council last week approved the ordinance imposing a 
surtax on Spanish goods imported. 

According to old custom, the celebration of Holy Week and 
Easter began on the 22nd inst. at the Austrian Court with the 
washing, by his Majesty, of the feet of twelve poor old men, 
and op her Majesty of twelve old women, It is a half-public 
ceremony, to which, besides the Court proper, the privileged 
are admitted by ticket. The oldest people are chosen for the 
honour, and great is the competition. 

The Commercial Treaty between England and Turkey has 
been prolonged for a year. Mr. Vincent and the Turkish 
Minister of Finance have arranged all the minor difficulties 
of the tobacco monopoly scheme. The Sultan has approved 
of the project of an international hospital, and has granted a 

lot of ground near the Yildiz Kiosk for the purpose. His 

{ajesty further undertakes to bear half the cost of maintain- 
ing the institution, as well as other charges, and the Public 
Treasury is to meet the remainder. 

A movement in favour of the neutralisation of the three 
Scandinavian nations of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in 
case of any European wars in the future, is making con- 
siderable progress in these countries, and their Governments 
are being urged to endeavour to obtain guarantees to this 
effect from the Great Powers. 





Mr. Timothy O. Howe, Postmaster-General of the United 
States of America, died at his house in Wisconsin on Sunday. 
He had been suffering for several days from pneumonia. 
President Arthur ordered all public offices to be closed on 
Wednesday, the day of Mr. Howe’s funeral.—The New York 
correspondent of the Standard states that a private test took 
place on Sunday of a telephone between New York and 
Chicago, a distance of 1000 miles, and the result was a com- 
plete success. Previously the longest distance over which a 
telephonic message had been sent was 700 miles, between New 
York and Cleveland. ‘The present result is mainly due toa 
novelty in the conductor. ‘his consisted of a steel wire core, 
copper-plated, the electrical resistance of which to Chicago 
was only 1522 ohms, as against upwards of 15,000 ohms, the 
average resistance of ordinary iron telephonic wire. This new 
achievement (the correspondent says) is regarded as marking a 
new era in the development of telephonic communication.— 
The Court for hearing the Alabama claims has fixed May 2 
for the consideration of applications involving the right of 
british subjects to recover under the Geneva award.—William 
K. Vanderbilt, son of William H. Vanderbilt, opened his new 
mansion in Fitth Avenue, New York, on Monday night, with 
a fancy-dress ball; 100,000 dollars were spent on the mag- 
nificent preparations for the entertainment. 

The expenditure of Canada Dominion during the fiscal 
year ending June, 1884, is estimated at 45,504,000 dols.—The 
Legislatureof Prince Edward Island was opened on Wednesday. 
——Madame Albani received a warm welcome on her arrival in 
Montreal, her birthplace, on Monday, and the citizens escorted 
her in a torchlight procession to her hotel. 

The Agent-General for Victoria has received a telegraphic 
despatch stating that at the elections consequent on the 
formation of the Cabinet of the Hon. James Service all the 
Ministers have been re-elected. The only contest that occurred 
was in West Bourke, where Mr. Deakin had a majority of 700 
over Sir Bryan O’ Loghlen. 

Amid great excitement the election of Judge of the Jersey 
Royal Court took place at St. Heliers on Tuesday. The 
candidates were Philip Ahier and John Vaudin, and the con- 
test was virtually between town and country. Vaudin was 
returned at the head of the poll by an overwhelming majority. 

Mount Etna has been in a state of eruption.—The fall of 
some volcanic ashes at Drontheim, in Norway, has created the 
impression that there has been an eruption of Hecla. 

A letter from Fort Rae, dated Nov. 30, 1882, states that 
the members of the British Circumpolar Fixpedition were in 
good health. ‘The expedition had been quite successful, and 
the explorers, who had made Fort Rae their head-quarters, 
expected to return to England next autumn. The observations 
taken show that Fort Rae is sixty miles nearer the North Pole 
than was supposed, but not within the Arctic Circle. 





TRIALS FOR MURDER IN IRELAND. 

The trial of six prisoners at Belfast on a charge of having con- 
spired for purposes of murder and rebellion was yesterday 
week brought to aclose. All the prisoners were convicted by 
the jury on all the charges, but the sentence was deferred by 
the Judge. The evidence offered was conclusive as to the 
existence of a murderous conspiracy at Crossmaglen, where 
the prisoners lived, and also of the prisoners’ connection with 
it. The proof consisted partly of the testimony of an informer 
named Patrick Duffy, who at one time had been a member 
of the so-called Patriotic Brotherhood, partly of docu- 
ments found at several alleged places of meeting of the 
society, and purporting to contain a record of its proceedings. 
On certain subordinate points Duffy’s testimony was mate- 
rially shaken; but his main statements were corroborated and 
enforced by the documentary evidence contained in the several 
books placed before the jury. One of these books, called by 
Mr. Justice Lawson in his charge the Crossmaglen book, con- 
tained detailed records of meetings of the society, together 
with an account of its origin and a copy of the oath of 
membership. On Tuesday the remaining six men charged 
with conspiracy to murder were convicted on all the counts of 
the indictment. Sentence on them and on the six first con- 
victed was pronounced on Wednesday, most of them being 
condemned to ten years’ penal servitude. 

Anne Croghan, Lawrence Kenny, and Michael Caine were on 
Thursday week committed for tria! at Mullingar for the murder 
of Esther Croghan. The female prisoner, according to the 
evidence of Walsh, an informer, induced him to hire someone 
to murder her sister Esther, owing to a dispute about a land 
holding.* Walsh swore that Kenny was engaged to shoot the 
woman; and his evidence was corroborated by his wife and 
children, the testimony of the woman revealing a terrible 
picture of brutality on the part of those concerned in the crime. 


The festival dinner of the friends of the British Home for 
Incurables will take place on Friday, April 20, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern—the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. 

The list of subjects for the National Eisteddfod of Wales, 
which is this year to be held in South Wales, has just been 
completed. Chief among the literary subjects is a premium 
of £100 offered by the National Eisteddfod Association for a 
history of Welsh literature ; another special prize being given 
by the Cwmrodorion Society of London. A local theatrical 
manager offers a prize for the best pantomime libretto based 
on ‘‘ Sindbad the Sailor.’’ The inclusion of such a subject in 
the Eisteddfod has evoked much adverse comment in Welsh 
literary circles, as being altogether out of character with the 
traditions and objects of this ancient national institution. It 
is in contemplation to hold the National Eisteddfod of 1884 in 
Liverpool, where there is a very large Welsh population. 

Letters from Honolulu give glowing accounts of the cere- 
mony which was observed for the coronation of King Kalakaua. 
The cortége was made up of three thousand persons, and 
sitting accommodation had been provided inside the grounds of 
the palace for more than four thousand spectators. Opposite 
the main facade of the palace.a richly decorated pavilion had 
been erected, and at one end of this stood two thrones for the 
King and Queen, which had been ordered of an upholsterer of 
Boston, in the United States. The other members of the 
Roya] family took their seats in ordinary arm-chairs. The 
great dignitaries of the Court, the foreign representatives, and 
the officers of the English, French, and American men-of-war 
wereaccommodated with seats under the verandah of the palace, 
and many ladies were present very richly attired. The King 
wore a uniform consisting of blue trousers, a white tunic, and 
sword, holding in his hand a blue shako with white feathers. 
The Queen wore a dress of white satin embroidered with gold. 
The ceremony commenced by one of the chamberlains reading 
out the King’s titles to the throne. Mr. Judd, the Chancellor 
of the kingdom, then called upon his Majesty to take the oath, 
and, after having obtained his siguature to the Constitution, 
presented him with the crown—which the King himself placed 
upon his head—and folded the Royal mantle round him. 
When the mantle had been placed upon his shoulders, the 
King transferred the crown from his own head to that of the 
Queen, and Kalakaua and Kaparolani were then duly pro- 
claimed King and Queen of the kingdom of Hawaii. 


CITY ECHOES. 
WEDNESDAY. 

The condition of affairs on the other side of the Atlantic has 
continued to be a source of perplexity to those connected with 
the London money market, There is now little room for doubt 
left that the frequent spasms of stringency at New York have 
been produced by artificial means, and, as far as can be judged 
at this distance, the time selected by operators has not been 
badly chosen. Advices point toa greater activity in the ex- 
portation of bread stuffs than for some time past, and 
it is most probable that the demand for money for the 
movement of grain has prevented the reflux of coin and 
notes to the Associated Banks as early as usual. For a long 
time the ‘'reasury refused to interfere with the course of 
events, but at length a notice has been issued offering to 
anticipate the April dividends. If this has been fully taken 
advantage of, about £1,500,000 will have been, before these 
lines are in press, let out. Here, although several withdrawals 
from the Bank of England have taken place on American 
account, the disposition is to regard the state of affairs on the 
other side as likely to prove temporary, and there is no talk 
about any movement in the official discount rate. At the 
same time, the open market has kept close to the Bank Rate, 
owing to the depleted state of the supplies. After the turn of 
the quarter and the payment of the dividends we may, how- 
ever, expect an easier tendency. 

Securities have been but little affected by the firmness of 
the money market, and the funds have rather increased in 
strength, the ordinary rate of absorption by investors telling 
upon all high-class stocks, and under this influence it is 
noticeable that Metropolitan Board of Works and other 
municipal issues of commanding position are also gaining 
ground, while Colonial Government bonds of nearly all 
denominations have risen to yet higher premiums. Speculative 
securities have, of course, suffered from the interruption of 
the holidays, though among foreign Government classes only 
certain South American issues have declined. Argentine and 
Chilian have been sold upon some kind of ‘‘ incident ’’ having 
arisen between the two Governments, and Uruguayan are 
falling back from the position taken up upon the supposition 
that the full 6 per cent. interest would be returned to, the 
negotiations now in progress for a different result having 
been lost sight of. 


Most Home Railways have been flat for a week past, 
chiefly because of the effect of the severe weather upon 
the holiday traffic; but none but speculators need be 
concerned adversely in regard to the fine agricultural 
weather we have had all this month. In the long run 
it must augment traffics, inasmuch as it adds to the 
prospects of farmers doing better this year than was 
thought at all likely prior to frost setting in. Something like 
a *‘set’’ has been made at Brighton A stock by certain specu- 
lators, but on Saturday a feeling that the selling had been 
overdone caused a rebound. This was, however, followed by 
afresh relapse on ‘T'uesday, the traffic return for the whole 
week not, apparently, meeting expectation. Grand Trunk 
securities are now steadier, but United States issues still 
fluctuate daily, under the influence of the monetary stringency 
in the New York market. 


A meeting of the holders of first and second mortgage 
bonds of the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Railroad 
Company is to be held on Friday, April 6, for the purpose of 
considering and ratifying the lease provisionally entered into by 
the voting trustees with the Erie (now New Yonk, Lake Erie, and 
Western) Company. At a first glance it will be observed that 
no notice whatever is taken of the third mortgage bond- 
holders ; and we must conclude, therefore, that in the opinion 
even of Mr. Lewis their case is considered to be quite hopeless, 
should these arrangements come into effect. For my part, I 
confess I do not view the proposed lease to the Erie in a 
sanguine light. No doubt the affairs of the New York and 
Pennsylvania are not in so flourishing a condition that 
the trustees can dictate their own terms; but a perusal 
of the details shows that the Erie Company have 
had things ordered very much to their liking. The 
treatment the New York and Pennsylvania Company have 
before experienced at the hands of the Erie should also 
engender a spirit of caution, and should prevent the trustees 
from placing the line too much at the mercy of their rival. 
Last year the New York and Pennsylvania Company’s earn- 
ings reached 1,757,055 dols., which would admit of the full 
interest on the Prior Lien Bonds, and of a trifle over 3 per cent 
on the first mortgage bonds; and Mr. Lewis points out that 
he has secured from the Erie a guarantee that this sum 
shall be always earned in the future. As, however, the first 
mortgage bonds rank for 7 per cent interest, and any amount 
not paid in cash is paid in bonds of the same class, it stands 
to reason that unless a very much larger income is earned the 
first mortgage capital will go on expanding more rapidly 
year by year, and that not only the third mortgage bond- 
holders, but the holders of second mortgage bonds will 
presently have nothing to hope for in the future. Lord 
Bury has requested the bondholders to abstain from pledging 
themselves to the support of the lease, adding that when the 
proper time comes he will be prepared to submit proposals 
which will give much greater advantages to them, and leave 
them in the secure possession of their property. T. 8. 


The fourteenth annual conference of the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers assembled at Newcastle-on-'‘Tyne cn 
Monday. Mr. C. J. Dawson gave the opening address, which 
dealt with many subjects of importance to his hearers. He 
spoke of the great advances made since 1870, and thought the 
new code an honest attempt to raise the character of elementary 
education, and to give the teacher greater freedom from 
anxiety. The sittings were continued until Thursday morning. 
The programme included a conference dinner, a public break- 
fast by invitation of the National Temperance League, a ball 
at the Assembly Rooms, a national bazaar, and excursions in 
the neighbourhood. The resolutions moved embraced a variety 
of subjects connected with elementary teaching. 

In describing the progress of the development of the appa- 
rently inexhaustible oil wells of Baku on the western shores of 
the Caspian Sea, Consul Lovett states that, on the oil being 
tapped, there is always great anxiety as to what will happen. 
The force of the subterranean gases is such that occasionally 
immense damage is done by sand, oil, and stones shot out toa 
height of 200 feet; the sheds are shattered to pieces, and all 
attempts at ‘‘ bottling-up,’’ by mechanical means, the fury of 
the eruption are futile. Instances frequently occur of uncon- 
trollable eruptions of oil, which, though they generally last but 
a few days, sometimes continue for three weeks. ‘‘ Last 
September (adds Mr. Lovett), during one of these eruptions, 
the jet caught fire and burned with awful-fury for many days. 
The spectacle afforded sightseers at Baku a perfect repre- 
sentation of an active volcano. The flames, in shape like a 
pineapple, shot up 500 feet into the air, and were covered 
with a pall of intensely-black smoke that was carried out to sea 
forty miles, and the conflagration served as a beacon to ships 
100 versts out on the Caspiun.”’ i 
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THE COURT. 

Her Majesty’s recent accident, causing a sprained knee, has 
prevented her taking the usual daily out-of-door exercise ; but, 
happily, only a temporary cessation from the Queen’s ac- 
customed activity has arisen. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have been disappointed in the anticipated visit, with 
Princess Beatrice, of her Majesty to them at Sandringham 
this week, which, on account of the continuing stiffness of the 
knee-joint, has been postponed. The last visit of the Queen 
to Sandringham was during the Prince’s illness in 1871. Her 
Majesty during the week has been out in a pony-chair 
frequently, Princess Beatrice accompanying her, walking. The 
Prince of Wales and Princess Christian have visited the Queen, 
and the Premier has had an audience, Mrs. Gladstone being 
afterwards received by her Majesty. Divine service was attended 
by the Royal family in the private chapel of Windsor Castle 
on Good Friday and on Easter Day, the Rev. Richard Gee, 
D.D., Vicar of Windsor, and the Rev. Canon Boyd Carpenter, 
officiating, holy communion being administered on Sunday. 

The Duke and Duchess of Albany were able to take drives 
before the christening day of their daughter, which was 
Easter Monday, the ceremony taking place in the private 
chapel, the Queen being wheeled in a chair to the altar. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Windsor officiated. 
The sponsors were her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Waldeck and Pyrmont, the proxies being the 
Princess of Wales, representing the Crown Princess of 
Germany; the Duke of Edinburgh for the Grand Duke 
of Hesse; Princess Christian for the Hereditary Princess 
of Bentheim (eldest sister of the Duchess of Albany) ; 
Princess Beatrice for the Empress of Germany; the Duke of 
Teck for Prince Wiiliam of Wurtemberg, brother-in-law of 
the Duchess of Albany; the Duchess of Teck for the Duchess 
of Cambridge; and his Excellency Count de Bylandt, repre- 
senting the King of the Netherlands. The Duke and Duchess 
of Albany, the Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince Christian, and 
Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein, were present, 
as also were the household in waiting and various of the chief 
officers of State, with some twenty invited guests. The infant 
was handed to the Archbishop by the Queen, who named her 
Alice Mary Victoria Augusta Pauline. The choristers of St. 
George’s were in attendance. After the baptism her Majesty 
received the party in the Green Drawing-Room, luncheon 
being afterwards served for the Royal family in the Oak 
Room, and for the other guests in the Waterloo Gallery ; 
during the collation the Lord Steward giving the toasts :— 
“Princess Alice of Albany’? and ‘‘The Queen.’? Morn- 
ing dress with evening coats and decorations was worn, 
the gentlemen of the household wearing the Windsor uniform. 
A special train from Paddington conveyed the guests to and 
from Windsor. The Princess of Waldeck and Pyrmont took 
leave of her Majesty and the Royal family on Tuesday on her 
departure for the Continent, Princess Beatrice accompanying 
her to the railway station. 

The Queen having ordered the erection of new schools for 
the precinct of Savoy, the works have been commenced ; and 
it is expected that the Duchess of Albany will lay the 
foundation-stone for her Majesty. 

Mr. John Brown, who for many years had been the 
Queen’s private attendant, died suddenly on Tuesday night at 
the castle. He took cold last Sunday week, and since Friday 
he remained in his rooms at the castle. Erysipelas, which 
affected his head, set in on Monday, and proved fatal. Jolin 
Brown was fifty-seven years of age. 

The Royal Easter bounties have, in accordance with ancient 
usage, been distributed at the Royal Almonry, Scotland-yard, 
among upwards of 1300 necessitous persons. 

A Levée will be held by the Prince of Wales at St. James’s 
Palace on April 23. 

Good Friday Divine service was attended by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and their daughters. At the funeral of 
General Sir Hastings Doyle at Kensal-green Cemetery, last 
Saturday, his Royal Highness was represented by Mr. A. 
Cockerell. The Prince inspected the Indian section of the 
South Kensington Museum. Their Royal Highnesses and the 
Princesses of Wales were present at Divine service on Easter 
Day ; and on Monday the Prince and Princess, after taking 

art in the Royal christening at Windsor Castle, went, with 
their daughters, to the evening performance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Their Royal Highnesses have visited various Art- 
galleries and studios, including Sir Frederick Leighton’s. The 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Cambridge have paid 
visits to the Prince and Princess at Marlborough House. His 
Royal Highness was at the Avenue Theatre on Tuesday. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have been to the 
Comedy, the Court, Drury Lane, and the Gaiety Theatres ; 
and his Royal Highness paid a private visit to the Warwick 
Dog Show. The banquet to be given by the officers of the 
Royal Marines to the Duke on his appointment as Colonel-in- 
Chief of the corps will take place at St. James’s Hall on 
April 16. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught will lay the foun- 
dation-stone of St. Anne’s Church, Bagshot, on April 9, when 
the Duchess will receive purses of money for the building fund. 








At the meeting last week of the Society of Arts—Sir Charles 
Clifford in the chair—Mr. W. Delisle Hay, author of ‘‘ Brighter 
Britain,” read an interesting and instructive paper on ** The 
Social and Commercial Aspects of New Zealand.” Having 
first rapidly sketched the condition of the Maori tribes from 
1814, when missionary efforts were begun in that country, 
down to the most recent transactions in native affairs, Mr. 
Hay briefly related the progress of English colonisation, and 
the political history of New Zealand to the abolition of the 
several Provincial Governments in 1876. ‘The greater part of 
his lecture was a good statistical description of the whole 
colony as it now is, the North Island and the South Island, 
equal in size to Great Britain and Ireland together, and con- 
taining a population of 489,000 of European race, with 
about 40,000 Maories. ‘The pastoral, agricultural, and 
mineral resources of different parts of the country were 
especially noticed; and the various industries, trades 
and manufactures, already practised in the towns. Mr. 
Hay described the cities of Wellington and Auckland, 
the present and the former capital of New Zealand, ‘both in 
the North Island, and he gave a more general account of the 
South Island, which contains the larger agricultural popu- 
lation, with the flourishing cities of Dunedin (in Otago) and 
Christchurch, near Port Lyttelton, in the Canterbury 
Province. His statements and remarks were heard with great 
attention, and were followed by two or three speakers, 
including the Chairman, with further details of recent colonial 
progress which gave much satisfaction to a numerous audience. 
he whole paper is given in the last number of the Society of 
Arts’ Journal. Mr. Delisle Hay’s book, which was lately 
noticed, under the title ‘‘ Brighter Britain,”’ relating his ex- 
periences as a pioneer settler in the remoter part of the North 
Island, beyond Auckland, and describing the scenery and 
natural features of that district, has won a large share of 


popular favour. 





HOME NEWS. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company have forwarded £20 in aid of the 
funds of the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Society. 
_ Dr. Wade has been chosen Town Councillor for Trinity 
Ward, Dublin, which James Carey lately represented. 
The Theatre Royal, Rochester, which is freehold property 
has passed into the hands of the Salvation Army. : 
The Company of Mercers have given £26 5s. to the fund 
for the extension of the City O1thopedic Hospital buildings, 
_ Captain William Codrington, C.B., succeeds Captain Hop- 
kins as Captain Superintendent of Sheerness Yard. 


It is stated that Lord Lorne will be raised to the Peerage 
on his return from Canada, thus enabling him to take his seat 
in the House of Lords during his father’s lifetime. 

The Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland will meet, in August next, at Lewes, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Chichester. 

The Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings by 
Artists of the British and Foreign Schools will open at 
Thomas McLean’s Gallery, 7, Haymarket, next Monday. 

A supplemental charter has been granted to the Victoria 
University (Owens College), Manchester, enabling it to con- 
fer degrees in medicine. 

The first promenade show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of the scason took place in the Conservatory on Tues- 
day. A lecture on the amaryllis was given by Mr. Hibberd. 

The Law Journal is authorised to state that Mr. Butt, Q.C. 
has not been nominated to the Judgeship vacant by the 
resignation of Sir Robert Phillimore. 

A circular has been issued to all the officers in command of 
her Majesty’s ships setting forth the precautions that are to 
be taken against explosions. 

At a recent meeting of the Birmingham and Midland 
Hospital for Women an anonymous donation of £1000 was 
announced for a convalescent home for sick nurses and patients. 


Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey attended the opening of a 
bazaar at Hastings on Tuesday, the object being to raise 
money to pay off £2000 owing by the Wesleyans there. 

The Wolverhampton Town Council have resolved to borrow 
£2500 for the purpose of erecting an isolating hospital for 
infectious cases of disease. 

The second of the lectures on Astronomy at St. James’s 
Hall by Mr. Proctor, was given on Wednesday night, the 
subject being ‘‘'The Sun.’’ There were more than forty illu- 
minated views in illustration of the lecture. 

A course of three Cantor Lectures on the Decorative Treat- 
ment of Metal in Architecture will be given by Mr. E. H. 
Birch, Assoc.R.Inst.B.A., at the Society of Arts, on Mondays, 
April 2, 9, and 16. . 

In a prosecution for sending bad meat to the London 
market, Sir R. W. Carden, M.P., imposed a fine of £20 and 
three guineas costs. In another case a penalty of £10, with 
three guineas costs, was inflicted. : 

The reduction of 50 per cent allowed by Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
M.P., to his Buckinghamshire tenants for the half year due at 
Michaelmas last has been extended to his tenants on the 
Egerton estates in Kent. 

The Marquis of Bute has been nominated by the Con- 
servative students as Lord Rector of Glasgow University, in 
succession to Mr. Bright. The election falls to take place in 
November next. 

Tuesday’s Gazette contains the subjoined :—The Queen has 
appointed the Duke of Westminster to be Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Chester, and the city of 
Chester, in the room of the late William Tatton Lord Egerton. 

At the instance of Mr. George Palmer, M.P., the bridle 
which was formerly used at Reading to stop the mouths of 
scolding women has been deposited in the museum of that 
town. The Home Secretary previously gave his sanction to 
this arrangement. 

The Premier has forwarded £25 to the Lord Mayor for the 
Mansion House fund for the relief of the distress in the 
Western Isles and Highlands of Scotland; and Sir W. Har- 
court has given £50 to the fund. 

Mr. Jesse Coope has finally arranged to hunt the Thurlow 
country, formerly attached to the Suffolk Hunt. Captain 
Carnegie has consented to retain the mastership of the Essex 
Union Hunt for another year. 

Good Friday, the first Bank Holiday of the year, was very 
generally observed in London. The weather was cold, but 
bright ; and vast numbers of people crowded the various ‘open 
spaces for recreation about the metropolis. Epping Forest 
was largely patronised. 

During the firing at the Whitchurch (Salop) rifle-range 
last Saturday a bullet entered a small hole in the upper part 
of the mantlet, and striking the stem of a pipe which the 
marker was smoking, broke it to atoms; the man himself 
being quite uninjured. 

The ship Nairnshire, Captain Pettrie, left Glasgow on the 
22nd inst. for Bundaberg, Queensland, having on board 127 
single men, 45 single women, 40 married couples, 41 male 
children, 32 female children, 6 male infants, and 10 female 
infants, making a total of 341 souls. 

Last Saturday the Earl of Rosebery performed the cere- 
mony of unfurling the first Royal flag of the Royal Forth 
Yacht Club at the club-house, Granton. The club was insti- 
tuted in 1868 with twenty-six members, and it has now 160 
members, whose yachts represent a tonnage of 4500 tons. 

Mr. Ellis Lever has offered a prize of £500 for a new miners’ 
safety-lamp, and has requested the Council of the Society of 
Arts to appoint one of the judges to award the prize. In 
accordance with this request, the Council have appointed 
Professor F. A. Abel, C.B., F.R.S. 

Sir Whittaker Ellis, ex-Lord Mayor, has presented his 
porte handsomely framed, to the Bethnal-green Free 

uibrary (which is supported by voluntary contributions), in 
commemoration of his visit on the occasion of the opening of 
the library to the public in December, 1881. 

Mr. Richard Barlow Kenneth has offered £100 to that 
long-established and well-managed institution, the Leicester- 
square Refuge and Soup Kitchen, Ham-yard, Great Windmill- 
street, Haymarket, if, within two months, four times that 
amount be got in any sums. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Literature last week 
Mr. C. J. Stone read a paper upon “* The Excavated Temples 
of India and their Antiquity Reconsidered on the Evidence of 
the Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims.’? He contended that these 
excavations ought again to be relegated to the remote past to 
which Erskine and early commentators attributed them. 

The accounts of the total expenditure in respect of the new 
Courts of Justice have been made up. They amount to 
£1,846,683. This is a considerable advance upon the original 
estimate, which was for a little over £1,500,000. A revised 
estimate, however, placed the cost at £1,933,000, or something 
over the actual expenditure. 





The exhibition of Egyptian trophies and other arti 
warlike interest at Humphrey’s Hall, Knightsbridge, will t 
is announced, close to-day (Saturday). . ; 

_ Easter Monday, though marred by a disagreeable snow-fall 
in the afternoon, opened with bright sunshine and more 
warmth than has been vouchsafed for some time, the con- 
sequence being that vast numbers went to make holiday at 
many suburban resorts, and others yet further off. The 
Tower, the Museums, and the Zoological Gardens, as usual, 
attracted thousands of visitors. : 

At a general meeting of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours on Monday Messrs. John Burr, H. G. Glindoni, 
Frank Holl, A.R.A., Edward J. Poynter, R.A., and W. J. 
Wainwright were elected Associates; and at the general 
assembly of the Society of British Artists on Tuesday the 
following gentlemen were elected members :—Mr. J. Adams- 
Acton, Mr. Leslie Thomson, and Mr. A. W. Weedon. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, while conveying, through Principal 
Tulloch, his thanks to those students of Se kudos who ae 
nominated him for the Lord Rectorship, has requested that his 
name may be withdrawn. On alike occasion some ten or a 
dozen years ago he intimated that the state of his health would 
negative acceptance of the office if elected. He again assigns 
this reason for declining to stand. 

In consequence of the closing of the Weigh House U 
the last of the Merchants’ Lectusee in this historic pai os 
given on Tuesday, by the Rev. Edward White. ‘Ill definite 
arrangements have been made, and until further notice, this 
lecture will be given, as usual, on every ‘Tuesday, from twelve 
to one, in Finsbury Chapel, Little Moorfields. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Aveling will be the lecturer for April, beginning on the 3rd. 

Thursday week was the fifty-first and last day’s 
Sunderland library, which aan nearly two plang Fao 
Among the rare books sold was a copy of the first Aldine edition 
of Homer, printed on vellum in two volumes small octavo, date 
1504, bound in contemporary Venetian olive morocco, for 
which Quaritch gave 500 guineas. The same buyer gave £211 
por by popes a 77 of the Libro del Uggieri. The day’s 
sale amounted to £2270, maki i 56,5 ‘ 
the Viele Wier: , making a grand total of £56,581 for 

; The Congregational Churches of Sheffield have united in 
giving an invitation to the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales to hold its autumnal gatherings in that town in 
October next. These meetings, which are usually attended 
by upwards of 1000 ministers and delegates, have grown to be 
80 large that only a few leading towns can make arrangements 
pga he r The chairman for the ensuing year is the 

ev. Professor Fairbairn, D.D., Princi f Airedale College 
pom oe tated n, D.D., Principal of Airedale College, 

The Mayor of Cardiff presided last week over the first 
meeting of the committee of the University College for South 
W ales. Votes of thanks were passed to Dean Vaughan and 
the Cardiff representatives for their services, and an honorarium 
of £200 was voted to the Town Clerk for the assistance he had 
given. A letter was read from Sir H. Hussey Vivian, M.P 
stating that he would contribute £1000 in aid of the new 
institution.—Acting upon the recommendation of the central 
committee, which has Lord Powis at its head, and in com- 
pliance with requisitions which have been addressed to them 
the High Sheriffs of the counties in North Wales have con- 
vened meetings, to be held early next month, to constitute 
local organisations, with the view of meeting the proposals of 
the Government with respect to the establishment of a North 
Wales University. Anglesey, which lays noclaim to the insti- 
tution, will co-operate with Carnarvonshire in the interests of 
Bangor, Carnarvon, and Conway, the three towns nominated 
by that county. The proposal to refer the final selection of 
the rage as in the south, to a tribunal of three gentlemen 
mean unconnected with the Principality, meets with general 

Mr. Giffin’s Report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
on the Emigration and Immigration of 1882 contains, as 
usual, a careful and interesting analysis of the figures with 
which it deals. Mr. Giffin calls attention at the outset to the 
magnitude of the emigration, which is the largest ever recorded 
The number of persons who left our shores was 413 238—an 
increase of 20,774 on the immense total of the previous year, 
A large part of these people merely crossed this country on 
their way from the Continent; but the total number of 
emigrants of English and Irish origin was 279,366, an increase 
of 36,364 on the year 1881. ‘The foreign emigration from our 
ports had therefore fallen off by about 15,000, while the 
exodus of our own people had grown in much larger pro- 
portion. Mr. Giflin thinks that the decrease of the foreign 
emigrants indicates change of route rather than diminution in 
the actual outfiow from the Continent. There is, of course 
an immigration to set over against this vast emigration ; but 
another feature of last year’s figures is that this return move- 
ment underwent some decrease. The increase in the number of 
emigrants was chiefly in English and Scotch, and may thus be 
due in some degree to the continued depression in agriculture. 


_, The newspaper loses half its value and interest without the 
aid of a good atlas. None is better, for reference upon a 
variety of occasions, in reading or conversation, than the 
newly completed ‘‘ Popular Atlas’ of Messrs. Letts, Son, and 
Co. This is not a high-priced work—it may be purchased 
for two guineas; but its advantages for use, and the 
attractive look of its — are superior to some others of 
much greater cost. Both the physical features, and the 
main commercial, agricultural, and mineral products of 
different countries, with the chief lines of navigation, and 
of railway and telegraph overland and submarine cables 
are shown with remarkable distinctness. Corners, and other 
available spaces, in the map-pages, are filled with statistical 
notes, correct to the latest date, of the population, the areas of 
provinces, the size of towns, the trade, the particular com- 
modities of inerchandise, and the residences of British Consuls 
or Consular agents. Ocean depths are indicated by different 
shades of blue, and the ocean currents are shown, in several 
of the maps; in others, the heights of mountains, the glaciers 
the volcanoes, the forests, and the prairies or treeless plains. 
The series of maps illustrative of the British Islands, England 
Scotland, and Ireland being drawn on a uniform scale affords 
in itself a complete study; including geological maps and 
maps of the watershed and river systems, with precise 
notes; separate maps of the environs of London, and 
plans of this city, of Edinburgh and Dublin, and of such 
towns as Liverpool; the lighthouses and life-boat stations 
around our coasts are inserted in these British maps. Foreign 
capitals—Paris, with its environs, Berlin, Brussels, Vienna 
Rome, Madrid, and St. Petersburg-—New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, have their special maps, as well as the countries 
to which they belong. The drawing and printing are beau- 
tifully clear; the colouring is significant and agreeable. 
There are, in all, 156 maps, including two charts of the stars 
in the sky. The index contains about 23,000 names of places 
with the designation of each, as country, island, town, or 
river, and with the latitude and longitude, and the reference to 
its position in the maps. 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE JESSEL. 


The lamented untimely death of this most able Equity lawyer 
and efficient Judge, who held the high office of Master of the 
Rolls, has called forth a unanimous expression of the esteem 
felt by all members of the legal profession, and by the general 
public, for his singular merits and performance of his judicial 
work. He was the first Jew ever raised to the Bench in 
England; and, to those who remember the time when Jews 
were unjustly excluded from every civil oilice, as well as from 





THE LATE MR. RICHARD LEWIS, 
SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
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LATE SIR GEORGE 


Parliament, this example is a moral triumph of principles of 
religious liberty, which apparently need to be refreshed even 
at the present day. Sir George Jessel was the youngest 
son of Mr. Zachariah Nathaniel Jessel, of Putney. He 


was born in London, in 1824, and was educuted at 
University College, where he graduated B.A. in 1843 
as a University Scholar in mathematics, and proceeded 


to the degree of M.A. in the following year, obtaining 
a gold medal in mathematics. He was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in May, 1847, and was made a Queen’s Counsel 
and a Bencher of his Inn in 1865: He was a Senator of the 
University of London. At the General Election of 1868 
lhe was returned in the Liberal interest as one of the 
representatives of the borough of Dover, and retained 
his seat in Parliament until his appointment to the 
Judicial Bench. He was appointed Solicitor-General in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration in November, 1871, and received 
the honour of Knighthood in February, 1872. * In August, 
1873, he was appointed Master of‘the Rolls, in succession to 
Lord Romilly, being at the same time, sworn’ of the Privy 
Council. In August, 1881, he was appointed a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal, still retaining, however, his former title of 
Master of the Rolls. He did more, in practice, than any other 
Judge to work out the harmonious combination of equity 
jurisdiction with that of thé common law. In 1856 he married 
Amelia, daughter of Mr. Joseph Moses, of Leadenhall-street. 
It may be recollected that in the month of February, 1878, he 
was shot at while entering his court by a disappointed suitor 
named Dodwell, who hud become insane, and has since 
been confined at Broadmoor. ‘The funeral, at the Jews’ 
Cemetery, Willesden, was attended by a large number of 
friends; and at the Central Synagogue, on Saturday, the 
Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, Chief Rabbi, preached a very 
interesting sermon. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by the London Stereo- 
scopic Company. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN W. T. CAUTLEY. 
Among the officers recently deceased who served in the 
Egyptian campaign was Captain William Thompson Cautley, 
late of the Ist South Staffordshire Regiment (formerly the 
38th), who died at the hospital in Cairo, on the 2nd inst., from 
enteric fever. He was the tourth son of the late Major-General 
G. Cautley, of the Bengal Cavalry, and was born in May, 1848. 
He entered the Royal Military Staff College at Sandhurst in 
1866, passed with honours, and was gazetted to the 38th Regi- 
ment, now styled the 1st Battalion of the South Staffordshire, 
in January, 1868. He served with his regiment in India, and 
was afterwards appointed to the dépét at Lichfield. In August, 
1882, he embarked with a detachment of his regiment for 
Egypt, and was quartered at Ramleh for the defence of Alex- 
andria, and afterwards proceeded to Cairo. ‘The following 
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battalion order was issued on March 2, announcing his 
decease :—‘‘It is with deep regret the commanding officer 
announces to the battalion the death of Captain W. T. Cautley 
this evening, in hospital, of enteric fever. The late Captain 
Cautley served in the battalion for fifteen years, and the com- 
manding officer feels the battalion has lost a most zealous, 
hard-working‘ officer, a good comrade, and a kind-hearted 
friend.”’ 

a The Portrait is frum a photograph by Messrs. Elliott and 
ery. 





THE LATE CAPTAIN W. 


THOMPSON CAUTLEY, 
1sT SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE REGIMENT. 
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THE LATE MR. RICHARD LEWIS. 


We regret to record the death of this gentleman, the well- 
known Secretary of the National Life-Boat Institution. It 
took place at Cannes, on the 17th inst., after a somewhat pro- 
tracted illness. Mr. Lewis, in his early years, was connected 
with journalism, and was occupied for a time as a Parlia- 
mentary reporter. Ultimately, he studied for the Law, was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, and became a barrister 
on the Western Circuit. He was appointed Secretary to the 
National Life-Boat Institution in 1833, and the good service 
he rendered to the life-boat cause is known to all. At the 
time he joined the Life-Boat Institution its fortunes were at a 
very low ebb; but, aided by Algernon, Duke of Northumber- 
land, Mr. Thomas Chapman, late chairman of the committee 
of management, Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., chairman of the 
preparatory committees, and other influential noblemen and 
gentlemen who have served on the committee, and seconded 
by Captain (now Vice-Admiral) Ward, R.N., and other officers, 
the Institution has been brought to its present very high state 
of prosperity and efficiency. Mr. Lewis was twice married: 
by his first wife he had one daughter, who died suddenly, in 
1867, soon after her marriage. In 1872, he married the eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, M.P. for Rochester 
and Recorder of Bristol; and three children are left, with her, 
to mourn their loss. 








THE EASTER RECESS. 

Various are the ways of holiday-making. Mr. Bright takes 
advantage of the Parliamentary Recess to give tongue to his 
silvery oratory, and drop phrases that will live, for the benefit 
of a wider circle than that formed by the vast body of students 
who hailed the veteran Liberal as Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. Few more pregnant sentences have been uttered 
of late than that one in which Mr. Bright said, ‘‘ The fact is, 
there passes before my eyes a vision of millions of families—not 
individuals, but families—fathers, mothers, children-- passing 
ghastly, sorrow-stricken, in never-ending procession from their 
cradle to their grave.’’ Mr. Bright’s only peer in eloquence, the 
Prime Minister, og away fromtown to Holmbury. ‘There 
he remained quiet, but by no means inactive. Resuming his 
favourite réle of woodman, Mr. Gladstone could not be dis- 
suaded even by a fall of snow on Easter Monday from felling 
a tree. The wisdom of this proceeding at seventy-three 
might be questioned were Mr. Gladstone an ordinary mortal. 
But the Premier appears to have been so much invigorated 
by his visit to Cannes that he presumably judges he may do 
with impunity what other men of his years would not dream 
of attempting. 

As the two most vociferous members of the Conservative 
Party, the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. Gibson were not 
inaptly coupled as the exponents of the Opposition in that 
stanch stronghold of Liberalism and birthplace of the ana- 
thematised ‘‘caucus,’’ Birmingham. The programme was a 
banquet on Wednesday at the ‘Townhall, the opening of the 
new Midland Conservative Club on Thursday, and a mass 
meeting to follow. It went without saying that Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gibson prepared a volume of philippics to 
deliver against the Government. These unqualified censures 
might be more acceptable to the general public were they 
accompanied by the lines of an alternative policy. 

Mr. Mundella has displayed so much energy as the virtual 
Minister of Education that the public must have learnt with 
surprise as well as regret of his serious illness. One of the 
robustest orators of the Treasury Bench, Mr. Mundella has 
been a source of strength to the Government. He has thrown 
himself with so much earnestness into the administration of 
his office that general satisfaction should be felt at the prospect 
of his recovery. 

The chief Ministerial spokesman during the Recess has 
been Mr. Dodson; and Sir William Harcourt has been the 
— letter-writer of the Ministry, the Home Secretary having 

een induced to reply in the shape of an epistle to the Zimes 
to Mr. W. H. Smith’s comparison of these threatening times 
for Ministers to the halcyon days when the Earl of Beacons- 
field was Premier and Mr. Smith was his First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Home Secretary’s remonstrance brought a 
smart justification from Mr. Smith. 

Of the various other speeches made this week, one of the 
most notewertay was that made by Sir Arthur Otway at 
Rochester on Tuesday — noteworthy, because of his able 
defence of the Government, and the hopeful and sensible 
remarks he concluded with in referring to his new position as 
Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons. Not 
without significance was Mr. Joseph Cowen’s outspoken 
declaration at Newcastle, the same day, that the time was 
ripe to make the Disestablishment of the Church a Par- 
liamentary question. 

The House of Commons reassembled on Thursday. With 
regard to the pressing question of accelerating public business, 
it should be noted that Mr. Gladstone’s private secretary, 
replying on Monday to a resolution of the Bast Staffordshire 
Liberal Association, explicitly stated that the Premier's 
** hopes for the full future efficiency of the House of Commons 
depend mainly on its succeeding in making satisfactory 
arrangements for what is termed delegation or devolution as 
to considerable portions of its business.’’ 








Sir William Jenner has been unanimously re-elected 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 

A concert was given to the patients of Brompton Hospital 
on Tuesday evening by Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, assisted by Miss 
Agnes Larkcom, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Edward Levetus, 
Mr. Ghilberti, and Mr. Poznanski (violin). The efforts of 
these distinguished artistes were rewarded with the heartiest 
applause, nearly everything having been encored and 
responded to. 

In the account we lately gave, with an Illustration, of the 
landing of the British officers belonging to the Egyptian 
military service, at Souakin, on the Red Sea coast, the name 
of our correspondent, Mr. W. Page Phillips, was mentioned 
as one of those engaged in the expedition to the Soudan. 
This was a mistake, as that gentleman merely happened to be 
at Souakin, and witnessed the landing. 

Sir Robert Phillimore, who for more than fifteen years has 
been the Judge of the Admiralty Division of the High Court 
of Justice, announced his retirement from the Judicial Bench 
last week. There was a very large attendance, Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir James Hannen, the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor- 
General being owes | those present. On the _ of the Bar, 
the Attorney-Gen expressed the regret of the profession at 
the withdrawal of the learned Judge from a sphere which he 
had adorned, and conveyed the best wishes of the Bar for the 

prolouged enjoyment of his health in private life—By a 
strange coincidence, almost simultaneously, in the other 
divisions of the High Court, —— of necessarily a keener 
regret were being uttered both by Judges and Barristers at the 
unexpected loss sustaincd by the legal profession and the 
public at large in the death of Sir George Jessel, the Master 
of the Rolls. ‘ 


THE CHURCH. 

The new Bishop of Truro will be enthroned during the 
second week in May. 

The Easter services in the metropolitan churches were 
attended by large congregations. 

The Rochester Diocesan Conference (which is in point of 
fact the Conference for London South of the Thames) will 
meet this year on May 30 and 31 at Rochester. 

The Archdeaconry of St. David’s, rendered vacant by the 
appointment of the Rev. R. Lewis to the bishopric of Llandaff, 
has been accepted by the Rev. C. G. Edmonds, of Pembroke. 

A handsome painted-glass window has been placed in St. 
Mary’s Church, Beverley, in memory of Mrs. Marten (relict of 
the late General Marten), who shortly before her decease 
bequeathed £8000 to the endowment fund. 

According to custom, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs attended 
the afternoon service in state, at Christ Church, Newgate- 
strect, on Tuesday, when the Spital sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Rochester. 

The foundation-stone of a new church in the Early English 
style has been laid at Normanby, North Yorkshire. The Earl 
of Zetland has contributed £50 towards the building fund; and 
Mr. Bolckow, and the firm of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and 
Co., of Middlesbrough, £500 each. 

The Rev. Teignmouth Shore announced at Berkeley Chapel, 
Mayfair, yesterday week, upon asking for contributions in aid 
of the St. James’s Diocesan Home for Penitents, tliat a member 
of his congregation had forwarded a cheque for £1200 to 
liquidate the building expenses which had been incurred. 

A published statement by the committee of the Conyngham 
Memorial Fund for the erection of a stained-glass window in 
Canterbury Cathedral to the memory of the late Marquis 
Conyngham shows that the total cost has been £250, towards 
which £60 was contributed by the men of the Royal East Kent 
Yeomanry, the officers subscribing the remainder. 

A subscription of 250 guineas has been given by the 
Mercers’ Company of London towards the restoration of 
Peterborough Cathedral. It is stated that the fund raised for 
the restoration of the cathedral has now reached a total of 
£13,000. Of this sum £5000 has been subscribed in Peter- 
borough and the immediate neighbourhood. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Incorporated Society for 
Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches, held on the 15th inst. at their rooms, 7, Whitehall, 
several grants were made for the building and repair of 
churches. The Archbishop of Canterbury has appointed 
Thursday, May 17, for the annual general court. 

The Bishop of Ripon, acting under the advice of Sir 
William Jenner and Dr. Andrew Clark, has decided to take a 
period of rest, and her Majesty, acceding to his Lordship’s 
request, has granted him a Suffragan-Bishop under the title 
of the Bishop of Hull. The Right Rev. Dr. Hellmuth, Bishop 
of Huron, has accepted the offer of the Crown. 

The Rev. Arthur B. Sayce, M.A., Senior Curate of St. 
Andrew’s, the parish church of Cheddar, being about to resign 
his curacy, has been presented with an address, engrossed on 
parchment, signed by more than 400 of the parishioners of all 
denominations; also a twenty-guinea gold watch, subscribed 
for by the ‘‘ communicants ’’ class and other friends. 

The governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty have approved of the 
augmentation of the following benefices in the diocese of Man- 
chester and Chester :—Manchester—St. Luke’s, Winmarleigh, 
near Garstang, three grants of £200 each to meet benefactions 
of £400 from Lord Winmarleigh, and £200 from the Manchester 
Diocesan Church Building Society. Chester—All Saints,’ 
Marthall, near Knutsford, three grants of £200 each to meet a 
benefaction of £600 from the late Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

A public meeting was held in Manchester on Wednesday 
for the purpose of raising funds to complete the restoration of 
Manchester Cathedral. A sum of £30,000 is required. Lord 
Derby, who had promised to attend, but was unable to do so, 
sent a cheque for £1000; and among the other donors were 
Lord Egerton, £1000; Mr. Grafton, M.P., £750; the Deans 
and Canons of Manchester, £500; Lord Ellesmere, £600; the 
Earl of Wilton, £300; and Mr. W. Cunliffe Brooke, M.P., 
£600. A total of over £13,000 was promised at the meeting, 
and a public appeal to the diocese is to be made. 

George Campion, of Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate, was 
charged at the Mansion House on Monday with maliciously 
disturbing the congregation at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Satur- 
day last. (The prisoner, as the afternoon service was pro- 
ceeding, rushed to the communion table with his hat on, 
jumped up, tore down an ornamental cross that had been 
fixed many years, dashed two candlesticks to the ground, and 
did other damage. When seized he shouted ‘‘ Protestants to 
the rescue!’’ He asserted that he did this as a protest against 
Ritualism. The prisoner was fined five pounds. 

The Governors of the Queen Anne’s Bounty Corporation 
held their annual meeting recently for the distribution of their 
surplus revenue of the year 1882 in grants to meet benefactions 
offered by private individuals and others for the augmentation 
of r benefices in England and Wales. The benefices to 
which grants were promised ranged in value from £13 to £197 
per annum, and the total amount of the grants was £15,400 
the total value of the benefactions offered to obtain the same 
being £18,411 6s. 8d. It may be added that the governors 
could have disposed of double the amount at their command, 
if it had been forthcoming, to a large number of fully 
deserving cases for which private benefactions have been or are 
ready to be provided. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES, 
The following are the arrangements after Easter :— 

Professor John G. McKendrick—Ten Lectures on Physiological Dis- 
covery : a Retrospect, Historical, Biographical, and Critical, on Tuesdays, 
April 3,10,;17,24; Monday, April 30; Tuesdays, May 8, 15, 22, 29, June 5. 
4 Oy ae hana ectures on the Art of Pheidias, on Thursdays, 

pril 5, 12, 19, 26. 

Professor Tyndall—Three Lectures on Count Rumford, originator of the 
Royal Institution, on Thursdays, May 3, 10, 17. 

r. Reginald Stuart Poole, of the British Museum—Three Lectures on 
Recent Discoveries in (1) Eg ypt, (2) Chaldsea and Assyria, (3) Cyprus and 
Asia Minor, on Thursdays, ‘Le 24, 31, and June 7. 

Mr. Archibald Geikie, Director-General of. the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom—Six Lectures on Geographical Evolution, on Saturdays, 
April 7, 14, 21, 28, and May 5, 12, 
~ Professor C. E. Turner, of the be carey fad St. Petersburg—Four 
Lectures; Historical Sketches of Russian Social Life, on Saturdays, y 19, 
26, and June 2, 9. 

The following are the probable arrangements for the Friday 
evenivg meetings after Easter :— 

Archibald Geikie—The Canons of the Far West, April 6. bs 

Dr. Waldstein—The Infl of Athletic Games on Greek Art, April 13. 
Professor Bayley Balfour—The Island of Socotra and its nt 


Revelations Ape . ‘i 
Mr. C. William Siemens—Some of the Questions involved in Solar 
ne A 27. 
. Robert H. Scott--Weather Knowledge in 1883, a A 4, 
and ayi 





Professor Dewar—J une 8. 


OBITUARY. 
LORD HALDON. 

The Right Honourable Lawrence, Lord Haldon, in the Peerage 

of the United Kingdom, 
and a Baronet, J.P. and 
D.L., died on the 22nd 
inst. He was born in 
1818, the eldest son of 
Sir Lawrence Vaughan 
Palk, third Baronet, of 
Haldon House, Devon, by 
Anna Eleanora, his wife, 
eldest daughter of Sir 
Bourchier Wrey, Bart., 
and relict of Mr. Edward 
Hartopp, of Dalby, in 
the county of Leicester ; 
was educated at Eton, 
and formerly held a com- 
mission in the Ist Dragoons. From 1854 to 1868, he was M.P. 
for South Devon, and for East Devon from 1868 to 1880, when 
he was created a peer. He was Hon. Colonel 1st Devon 
Volunteer Artillery, and Chairman of the Teign Valley Rail- 
way Company. His Lordship married, Nov. 15, 1845, Maria 
Harriett, only daughter of Sir Thomas Henry Hesketh, 
Bart., of Rufford, and leaves, with other issue, a son and heir, 
Lawrence Hesketh, now second Lord Haldon, who was born 
Sept. 6, 1846, and married, Oct. 7, 1868, the Hon. Constance 
Mary Barrington, eldest daughter of the seventh Viscount 
Barrington, by whom he has issue. 

SIR C, HASTINGS DOYLE. 
General Sir Charles Hastings Doyle, K.C.M.G., Colonel Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, died on the 20th inst. He was born in 1804, 
the eldest son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
William Doyle, K.C.B., by Sophia Cramer, his wife, daughter 
of Sir John Coghill, Bart., and was elder brother of Colonel 
John Sidney Doyle, who married Susan, Baroness North, took 
the surname of North, and is M.P. for Warwickshire ; and of 
Percy William Doyle, C.B., formerly Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Mexico. ‘lhe popular and distinguished officer whose death 
we record was educated at the Military College, Sandhurst, 
and entered the 87th Regiment in 1819. His services were 
principally in the East and West Indies. He was Assistant- 
Adjutant-General of the 3rd division of the Army of the 
Crimea; subsequently Assistant-Adjutant-General in Ireland 
and Inspector-General of Militia there. From 1861 to 1868 
he commanded the Forces in Nova Scotia, and was afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor of the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and Commander of the Forces in British North 
America. On his return home he received, in 1874, the 
command of the Southern Military District, and retired from 
it in 1877. The decoration of K.C.M.G. was conferred on him 
in 1869, and in 1870 the Colonelcy of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
He attained the rank of General in 1877. 
GENERAL W. M. WOOD. 

General William Mark Wood, of Bishop’s Hall, Essex, J.P. 
and D.L., late Coldstream Guards, who died on the 19th inst., 
was born March 11, 1817, the eldest son of the late Captain 
William Joseph Lockwood, of Dews Hall, Essex, by Rachel, his 
wife, daughter of Sir Mark Wood, Bart., of Gatton Park, Surrey; 
was educated at Eton, and entered the Army in 1836. Shortly 
after, he assumed the surname of Wood, in compliance with 
the testamentary injunction of his maternal grandfather. 
Having attained the rank of Colonel, he served with the Cold- 
stream Guards in the Crimea, at Balaclava, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol, receiving, in requital, a medal, with three clasps, 
the Turkish medal, and the Fifth Class of the Medjidie. His 
commission as full General bears date in 1878. He married, 
June 13, 1846, Amelia Jane, daughter of Sir Robert Williams, 
Bart., of The Friars, Anglesey, aud has left two sons. 





We have also to record the deaths of— 

Sir George Jessel, Master of the Rolls, on the 21st inst. His 
portrait and a memoir are given in another part of the paper. 

Mr. Philip Reade, of The Woodparks, county Galway, on 
the 9th inst., in his ninety-third year. 

The Rev. Rawlyn Mallock, on the 22nd inst., at Barwick 
Rectory, Somerset, aged eighty-two. 

Rear-Admiral William Horton, C.B., at Livermore Park, 
Bury St. Edmunds, on the 22nd inst., aged sixty-two years. 

Mr. G. Loch, J.P., one of the magistrates of Hampstead 
Police Court, and formerly a Judge in India, on the 19th inst. 

The Hon. Arthur McAlister, formerly Premier of Queens- 
land, recently, near Glasgow, aged sixty-five years. 

Mr. William Peel, of Taliaris, Carmarthenshire, J.P. and 
D.L., High Sheriff in 1843, on the 16th ult., at Torquay, aged 
seventy-nine. He was cousin of the first Sir Robert Peel. 

The Hon. Henrietta Maria Garnier, daughter of Thomas 
de Grey, Lord Walsingham, and widow of Mr. Brownlow 
North Garnier, on the 18th ult., aged seventy-four. 

Mr. Frank Hatton (the only son of Mr. Joseph Hatton), 
on the Ist inst., while elephant-shooting on the north-east side 
of Borneo, where he was exploring on behalf of the British 
North Borneo Company. 

Mr. Henry Marston, an actor once well known, on the 23rd 
inst., within a few days of attaining his eightieth year. Mr. 
Marston’s impersonations, under the managementof Mr. Phelps, 
at Sadler’s Wells, will be remembered by old playgoers. 

Jane Elizabeth, Dowager Viscountess Barrington, fourth 
daughter of Thomas, first Lord Ravensworth, widow of 
William Keppel, sixth Viscount Barrington, and mother of 
the present peer, on the 22nd inst., aged seventy-nine. 

Mrs. Chandos Pole (Violet Katharine), wife of Mr. Reginald 
Walkelyne Chandos Pole, of Radborne Hall, Derbyshire, and 
third daughter of Mr. William Beckett-Denison, of Nun 
Appleton, Yorkshire. This young lady, only twenty-two, 
was just a year married. 

Mr. John Collinson James, C.E., third son of Mr. Thomas 
James, of Otterburn Tower, Northumberland, at Winnipeg, 
Canada. ‘The deceased gentleman, who was in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age, after completing his education as an engineer 
in this country, went to Canada, when a little over twenty 
years old, and rose very rapidly in his profession. 

Dr. Symes, who served in the Peninsular War, recently, at 
Axminster. Deceased served with the 88th Connaught 
Rangers, and afterwards with the 92nd Regiment. He was 
ninety-two years of age, but during the latter part of his life 
was totally blind. A short time before his death he gave 
£1000 each to the West of England Eye Infirmary and the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

The Rev. John Jennings, Rector of St. John’s, Archdeacon, 
Swb-Dean, and Canon of Westminster Abbey, recently, at his 
residence in Dean’s-yard. He was born in 1798, and had held 
his livings for upwards of fifty years. The Ven. Archdeacon, 
who was twice married, leaves issue by his second marriage, an 
only daughter, married, in 1881, to Mr. A. H. Wylie, of North 
Berwick. ‘The late Archdeacon was the sole surviving clergy- 
man who officiated at the coronation of the Queen in 1838. 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


A COMPREHENSIV E COLLECTION OF _DORE’S 
MASTERPIEC 
Now ready, Part I., price 7 7d., of 


t {ASSELL’S DORE GALLERY. 
J Containing TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY of the 
FINEST DRAWINGS of GUSTAVE DORE, with Descriptive 
“ “A. comprehensive record of 4 great artistic career is fur- 
nished by ‘Cassell’s Doré Gallery,” which will form an inex- 
haustible gouro e of delight to every one so fortunate as to have 
access to the splendid collection thus brought together.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 
: « Nisear t, Perrer, Gatrr, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


AEABt CHORDS. Consisting of Works 

by Eminent Divines, having for their object the stimu- 

lating, guiding, and strengthening the Christian Life. Appro- 

priately bound in cloth, red edges, price 1s. each. 

MY WORK FOR Goo. By wo Bae Kev. Bishop Cotterill. 

MY OBJECT IN By tt e Kev. Canon Farrar, D.D. 

MY GROWTH in ‘DIVINE LIFE. By the Rev. Prebendary 
M.A, 


Revnol¢ 
MY FMO" PION ‘AL LIFE. By the Rev. Preb. Chadwick, D. D. 
MY BODY. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 

MY ASPIRATIONS. By the Rev. Geo. Mattheson, D.D 1 
CassELL, PerTer, GALPin, and Co., ‘London ; and all ‘Booksellers. 
- + TAU 
NEW TW O-GHILLING NOVELS, now 

it &vo, naseeet { boards. 


Besant and Rice, 
By Rote rt Buchanan. 








TAPLAIN. OF PH FLEET 
A OF THE SWORD. 
8 E. By William ail 
EBAS TAN STROME. By Julian "Hiawthorne. 
DE BIRON. By Sir Arthur wi 
THE LEADEN CASKET. By, Mrs. Al red Hunt. 
RE ng OF THE FAMILY. y E. Lynn Lynton. 
PAUI ° By George MacDouait. ald. 
OM: AS WINGY’ L Db. By George 
PHO BE’S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Bower: oO’ Reilly. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. “By James Payn. 
A LEVANTINE FAMILY. | By pay 7b John, 
{E TWO DREAMERS y John Saun 
RIES OF HERON Lat KE. By T. W. Speight. 
By Bertha Thom 
ROUD MAISIE. By Rertha T homas. 
THE VIOLIN-PLAYER. By Bertha Thom 
WHAT sHE CAME THROUGH. By Saralt Tytler. 
Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W 


T 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 12s., richly bound, crown 8yo, 
ELLY’S HANDBOOK TO THE TITLED, 


LANDED, AND OFFICIAL CLASSES for 1883, 
ontaining about 


TWENTY THOUSAND aT: ES in one ALPHABETICAL 


of all members of the Peerage. Those having any recognised 

title or order conferred upon them by the Sovereign, Baronets 

and Knights and their Families, Members of Parliament, the 

ang persons in the Military, Naval, Clerical, or Colonial 

ervices, and the principal Landowners of the Uatery oe 
ELLY and Co., 51, Great Queen-street, W.C 





A NURSERY CAR 
On Rollers for Hanging, 6d.; or by a for 7 stamps. 
HAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Directions for Immediate Treatment in Ewenty Cases 


of Accidents and Sudden I!!ness common to Childr 
James Errs and Co., 48, Threadneedle-st. ; and 170, "Piccadilly. 





N ODELLING in CLAY or WAX. By 
MOKTON EDWARDS. 1s.; post-free, Is. 1d. Clay, 
Wax, and Terra Cotta, from 6d. Modelling Tools, Stands, 


Callipers, &c. Price-List on applic ation. 
Laonentizn, Baner and Co,, 60, Regent-street, W. 


ATCOMBE TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY, LIMITED, Art Potters, &t. Mary-Church, 
Torquay, Devon. Wholesaie Show-Rooms, 8t. Andrew's Build- 
ings, Holborn-circus. Goods sold retail by all first-class Dealers. 
OBN BROGDEN, 
T GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROss. 

eas ee of the public is respecttully directed to the 
e of purchasing from the boua fide manufacturer 
ar oy ‘wh olesale prices for ready money, thereby superseding 
co-operative stores. The 13-carat Gold Artistic Jewelry is made 
in the basement, where some of the moms skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was awarded for 
“Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewelry in Taeeithe taste’’; also the 
Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand Diplome 

a’ Honneur, and Gold Medal of L’ Académie Nationale, Paris, 

a8, 


stablished a.p. 179 
No agents are ‘authorised to call on customers. 











Shear BENTLEY and SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all Booksellers, 


A MEMOIR OF LORD HATHERLEY. By the 


Re R. W. STEPHENS. 21s. » 
SEVEN YEARS AT ETON. _ Edited by J. BRINSLEY 
RICHARDS. Second Edition. 68. 
TEN YEARS ON ‘A. GEORG GIA PLANTATION. By 


. LEIGH. 108. 

MEMOIRS OF TH COURT. “AND FAMILY OF 
NAPOLEON. By ame | 4 

THE RETROSPECT OF A LONG LIFE, By 
SAMUEL CARTER HALL. 30s. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 280, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MHE 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and 


APRIL. 
W. Small. 
CONTENT +3 y 


NOTICE. .—MORTLOCK’S DINNER SETS. 


Facsimiles of the patterns of the Eighteenth Century, 
including many special designs in the Tournai, Dresden, Rouen, 
and 7 characters 

Sole Addresses, ‘Oxford-street, and Orchard-street, W. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
Is YOUR MOTTO? _ Send name and county to 
CULLETUN'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch,3s.6d. ; colours,78, 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest. engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, #s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall- RE with crest, 428. Mannal 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. cCuULI ETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’ <ieat. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very beet Paper and 

60 Envelopes, all stampedin the most elegant way with Crest 
ond. Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engravin as Stee 

Diei ded. Sent to any part for P.O, order.—T, CU LETON, 











BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. (With an Illusti 
ee vV.—VII. 
RLY SPRING IN CALIFORNIA. 

fic ‘HARD CRASHAW. By Edmund W. Gosse. 





)R. By Lewis Morris. - 
A UDY IN FOOL LI1T TURE: “ The Ship of Fools. 
ANIMAL MYTHOLOGY ; or, ye of Birds and Beasts. 
NO NEW THING. (With an Illustration.) Chap . XXIX. - 
““Peceavil’’ Chap. XXX.—A Fiasco. Chap. XX ‘X1L—Tom 


Stanniforth gives some T aay . 
London : Smirn, Et DER, and Co., 15, Ww aterloo-place. 


prouttay’s MAGAZINE » No. 282. 
APRIL. 
BA Is. 
NUMTER. 
hy Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XVL—XVUT. 
N » 
By James versione! K. W. C. Winsloe, 


By A. H. Paterson. 
By One who Knew 


The Wizard's Son. 

Libel Law Reform. 

The Siege of Sori -fetroom. 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

A Re +5 tadian Revenge Raid. A True Story. 

Recol! a tions of Lord Chancellor Wes etbury. 


Hir 

3y the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 

Era. Bi toy Study of * a. Princess. By y, Ernest Myers. 
« By Christina oaset 
{ intes ORs BY Hen nry W. Hubbard, L. R. Coll. of 
Physicians, London, Vice-President St. Mary's Hospital, W. 
MaAcmILtan and Co., London. 

N w read: for J APRIL, price Sixpence. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


H E ARGO 8 Y. 


CONTEN 
WINIFRED Neda Chaps. <.-XiI. Tilustrated by M. 
NING Edward 


N iNCIDENT ROM LIFE. 
OETHE, 
. BLE WEDDING 
my TERRIBLE, . THE RESE RE SQUADRON. By Charles 
W. Wood. with six [lustrations. 

MRs. C shy § eer 
TURN HI UT. 
AN AP fie SHOW ER. 

«“«he Argosy’ is fresh and bright as ever.”’—Land and 
bts The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron’ is fall of interest.’ 


be, oy he At rgosy * stands in the forefront of our monthly serials 


~—Lady’s Pictorial. 
a5 ay Set 3 continues with increasing interest ‘ The 
Cruise of the Reserve Squadron.’ Delightful reminiscences.’ 


Weekly Messenger. - 
oer ‘Sad “Argoey’ snils over golden seas."’—Daily Telegraph. 
Ricuarp Bentiey and Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 


for: (ACP Ril & 


now ee 




















" I ME, 


Continuation, of the Novel, by sie “E. Francillon, entitled A 


MISSING LINK. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ VATHEK." ‘By @. Barnett Seat. 
London: Kerty and Co., 51, Great Wacen-eteee, W.C.; and 
all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


fo; PRIL, 
containing the following very attractive features :— 
A Comsed . By The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze. 
aly ere iune  _) | _ Ry R.@. White. 
Pillow-Smoothing "Authors, By| Bird Songs. By Bradford 


er Wendell Holmes. Towey. 
sidioe Ficoe. By Charles | Unioved. By Rose Hawthorne 


ey Lathr 
apo By 1, Frank Tooker, | Stage ‘putfoons. By Elizabeth 
‘A New Parishioner. By Sarah Robbin 


sane and Lawyers in Literature. 
Memorials of Rosetti. 
A posnanasae in the United 


Cariyie' and Emerson. 


Orne Jewett. 
Love's Opportunity. By Sophia 
Winthrop Weitzel. 
An Early Humanist. By 
Harriet Waters 





Race in America. The Contributor's “lub. 
Hereait dity. By Thomas Bailey Books for the Month, 
Aldrich. = 


London: Warp, Locr, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 





FOR THE LATEST 8F pene Tae BERTONE & SEE SYLVIA’'S 
Price Sixpence, SD nthiy caine, Eightpence. 


YLVIA’S HOME JOURNAL for APRIL 


25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- -lane). 


yi ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 

Fifty best quaiity, 2s. 8@., post-free, including the 
Engraving “Ot Copper-plate Wedding Cards, 50 each, 50 Em- 
bossed nobeesig 4 with Maiden Name, 1%s, 64.—T. CULL ro 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin's-lane, W.C 


OR FAMILY ARMS _  (Lincoln’s-inn 

Heraldic Office) send Name and County. Sketch, ag sel H 

in colours, 78. rms Painted and Engraved on Seals es. 

Illuminated Addresses, Silk Banners, &c.—PUGH WROTHE RS, 
Great Turnstile, Lincoin’s-inn,W.C. Prize Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Y coamean tae superseding Diaphanie. 
An —_ and inexpensive method of decorating windowsin 
: blic build and private houses, by which may be 
produced’ e rich cotouring and beautiful designs equal in 
appearance 4 real stained ginss, Handbook of ao and full 
instructions, Is. 1d. Boxes, comprising designs, at 2is. 
31s. 6d., 428, Particulars post-free, Role inventors, i BARNARD 
and SON, 233 (late 33¥), Oxford-street, London, W. 


Cone lRisUs. PROCESS) 


(KRAUS' Le > oe ) 

















The enabling rson (without previous 
FR of Atte Painting eH Jrawing) to Colour Photo- 
graphs on convex glasses, in imitation of China mg Lnamel 

ween Boxes containing every requisite, 26s. and 20s. 
Particulars post-free. Specimens shown on application atthe Sole 

Agents, J. BARNARD and SON, 233, Oxford-street, London, W. 

VERY FAMILY SHOULD KNOW that 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is a very remarkable 
remedy, both for internaland external use, and wonderful in 
its quick action to relieve distress, It isacertain and speedy 
cure for Sore Throat, Coughs, “Colds, Diphtheria, Chilis, 
Diarrhea, Cramps, Cholera, Sick Headache. Neuralgia, Rhev- 
matism, Bruises, Burns, Scaids, Cuts, Sprains, &c., and affords 
instant relief. Sold by all Chemists, Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver,stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment isunrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 


YTOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 

2s. 91., of ali Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 

stamps by the maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


PERFECTION in PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY.—The TEETH supplied by 


R. G. H. JONES, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
i of 57, Great Russell- street, have obtained the highest 
award in Gold Medals at each of the great World's Fairs, from 
the first, held in London in 1851. The latest Gold Medal, New 
Zealand 1882 heres pe been ares to + GG. H. Jones, 


G. Hutchins, Esq Ay va hat ny to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen," in writing to Mr. G. H. Jones, says :— 
“Your system is the povtochion™ of patnicns dent: istry, and the 
teeth are the best, safest, and most life-like.”’ mphiet free, 
one adres by Teg and every information Without, chaige. 

one 
No. 


(oLDs CURED BY 


D* DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Bottle. 














Only 
Great Russell-street (opposite the British Museum), 








ALEARAM. (OLDS. 
ALEARAM. COLDS. 
ALKARAM. (Colds. 


F inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM 

will at. once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 

hour. pore by si} Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottle. Address, Dr. Duar. 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., B.C 


THROAT AFFECTIONS and 
HOARSENESS.—All Rec from irritation of the 
Throat. and Hoarseness will be my oy ey at the almost 








is a more than_usually attractive Number, 
addition to the usual Fashion and Needlework Engra’ 
1. A valuable Supplement Sheet, containing a pret 
for Braiding a new and —_ ionable Bodice, with 
Pattern for cutting out the 
T'wo Serial Tales of unneusl ‘interest. 
8. Table Decoration. By Lady Constance Howard. 
4. Baby Tramps. By Contessa Corelli. 
5. Useful and Practical Reci 
6. Large Coloured Plate of vening 
7. Advice by Silvia on Choosing Beane sae Material and Spring 
Bonneta. for the April Number of SYLVIA'S HOME 
JOURNAL should be given to the Booksellers immediately. 
The March Number was entirely sold out in four days. 
London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 











Price OUTH. Price 
Twopence. + Twopence. 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL FOR YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, 


EXCHANGE AND MART. 

UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL NEWS. 

ACROSTICS and PUZZLES, &e, 
Office : 172, Strand, W.C. 





is ret lief aflorded by the mes ot N's BRUM YCHIAL 

TROCH These famous “ lozenges"’ are sold _b: 

able pe in thiscountry, atis.1}d, per r Box. Peopletroubled 

with a “hacking congh.”’ a“ slightcold,’’ or bronchial affections 

cannot try them too soon. as similiar troubles, ifallowed to pro- 
gress, result in serious P nd A 


y all respect- 





ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29, 1861.) 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000, 000. 
eserve Fund, £600,000, 
Head Oftice—Auckland. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 
In Jagration Melbourne, Sydney, and Newcastle, 
In Fiji—Levuka, Suv 
InNew Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Picton, Wellington, 
andateig ty- -two othertownsand place 8 throughout theColony. 
The Bank grants Drafts on ali their Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every ene of banking business connected 
ptt, New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on tie most favourable 
The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £50and 
upwards, “ang and particulars of which can be ascertainedon 
eae F. Larxwortnuy, Managing Director. 
No.1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, ho. 


AND THE CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST, 
Through which runs 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
FARMING AND GRAZING LANDS FOR 


ALE. 
EASY TERMS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


If you desire to receive, free of charge, the E-ailway Compan 
New Regulations for the Sale of Lands in the Canadian ro ss 
West and also the latest Maps, yy adie &c., containing the 
latest information oras the conn ar 

' LEXANDER 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 101, amen dneeh, London. 


ANNES.—Finest Teas and Coffees. Crosse 
and Blackwell's goods. Real York Hams, Wiltshire Bacon, 
aoe, and Palmer's Biscuits, Bass’s Ale, Guinness’s Stout, 
Martell’s Brandy.—Barer and Banery, 39, Rue d’ Antibes. 





N ANITOBA 














Mis Corsica, Egypt, Constantinople, 
Greece, and Danube, by Fraissinet and Co.’ssteamers. 

Prospectas "and tariff of Smith, Sundius, and Co., Gracechurch- 

street; or Fraissinet and Co., 6, Place de ia Bourse, Marseilles. 


ONACO.—The SUMMER BATHING 
SEASON is NOW OPEN. 

The Sea Baths of Monaco are completely protected from the 
north winds, and me most healthful and enjoyable on the 
Mediterranean Coas 

The Grand Hotel ‘tes Bains, upon the seashore, contains most 
comtoyeavte and luxurious apartments for families at 





J AY’S, REGENT-STREET. 





EW SILK COSTUMES for the present 


Season. A variety of Paris Models have been imported. 
JAY’S, Regent-street. 








DINNER and EVENING DRESS. 

3 to 6 Guineas, made of Spanish Lace. 

AY'S, Regent-street, 

N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY’S experienced 
dressmakers and milliners travel to any part of the 
Kingdom, free of expense to purchasers. They take with them 
dresses and a , besides patterns of materials, at Is. per 
yard and upwards, a ‘marked. {n plain figures, and at the samo 
rice as i ure ent at the warehouse in Regent-strect. 
easonable estimates are also given for household mourning, at 


& great saving to large or sma)] families, Funerals at stated 
charges conducted in London or Country. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 
D. 


NICHOLSON and Oi 


50, 51, 52, and 53, ST, PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


NEW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
NOW READY. 
Marked at Wholesale City Prices, Patterns post-free. 
EW DRESS FABRICS, 


eeds, Checks, Plaids, Velours, Satinette Cloth, 
Costume Cloths, Beiges, Cachemires, Me rinos, Fancy Tweeds, 
Mentone Panes, Berges, &c. Patterns free. 





KENS! SATEENS! SATEENS! 
Most Elegant Designs and Colourings, 
Patterns free, 
ILKS! SATINS! BROCHES! 


Latest Novelties in Satins, Silks, Brochés, Ottomans Fancy 
Plaid Silks, Velvets, Ve ‘Ive teens, in Black and ail New 
Patterns free, 


D NICHOLSON and Co. 


50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
Sole Lessees of the Costume Court, Crystal Palace, where all 
ps can be obtained at the same prices as at the London 
ouse. 


Silks, 
Shades, 





pri 

Hat ‘and Cold Salt and Fresh Water Baths, and Hydropathic 
Establishment. Tropical vegetation abounds, yet the tem- 
perature is always toned by the cool sea breezes. 

MONACO is situated about 35 minutes from Nice, and 
20 minutes from Mentone,and vies with either town for its 
sanitary arrangements and healthful climate. 


+ 7 + 
N ICk, CANNES, MENTON, MONTE- 
CARI WO, OSPEDAL ETTI, Cree SAN *REMO. 

0 Visitors to the Riviera, 

For SALE, in the above winter resorts, most Beautiful 
Grounds, suitable for Villas, full south, facing the sea, and well 
sheltered from wind. Prices, from l0f. a square métre. Full 
particulars on application to the Société-Fonciére Lyonnaise, 
23, Rue de Grammont, Paris; or to its Agencies in Nice, Cannes, 
and San Remo, 


ARIS.—Hotel Meurice, 
oppes ite the Tuileries Gardens, 
Family Hotel. Excellent cooking, 
lift on each floor. 








Rue de Rivoli, 
fall south, High-class 
superior wines. Safety 
. Saennicn, Proprietor. 


T. MORITZ BAD.— Engadine. 
Hydropathic mes Ty 5307 feet altitude. Climatic 
Station. Season June 15 to} a 15. Ferruginous springs. 100 
cabins for bathers. Music daily. The hotel Kurhaus adjoining. 


S 7: MILDRED’S HOTEL, 
(One hour and three quarters from London). 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA 
ST. MILDRED’S HOTEL. 
FOR TARIFF APPLY TO MANAGER. 
8ST. MILDRED’S HOTEL has recently been built, regardless 
of expense, to supply the demand of the increasing ‘number of 
visitors to the most rising seaside resort on the East Coast. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA 


is now recognised as the most healthy seaside residence in 
Great Britain, and, having been laid out by eminent surveyors 
and architects at an enormous outlay, may now ¢ laim to be the 
most picturesque spot in the South of England. Visitors will 


tind a 
ST. MILDRED’S HOTEL 
Magnificent Sea Views, 
Splendid Apartments, and Moderate Charges. 

















N° TICE.—Parties Furnishing are invited to 

obtain a? LA Abo) the China and Glass CATALOGUE 
of ALFRED B. E. It contains Nine Estimates (com- 
mencing at £5) and “much usefal information.—39, Ludgate-hill, 





GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MOST WHULESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 


UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 

N JAMESON and SON, WILLIAM JAMESON and 

vo., Gsokae BOK and CO., and JO HN POWER and 80N, 

can beobtained in Wood by wholesale merchants and dealers, 
direct from their respective distilleries. 


L TAMPIER and 
e World- penance Ranvts and Cognacs, 
qi 
London: 97, Jermyn-street ; Cellars, 173, Piccadilly. 





co. 





GRATEFUL—CUMFORTING. 
we ~ oF athorough knowledge of the natural 
8 which govern the operations of digestion 
PP 8’S an ‘auteibion, and bya careful application of 
E he fine properties o well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
i has provided our breakfast tables with a 
deiicately-flavoured peverage which may 
a we Faereges 5 af Sneeere habe PR it is by 
¢ judicious use of such articlesof dietthata 
(BREAKFAST) posed tg may be gradually built 4 until 
jstrong enough to resist 
disease. Hundreds of eabtie maladies are 
| floating aronnd us ready to attack wherever 


| there isa weak mt © may esca) 
C° C 0 A. a fatal shaft yo acaitan we 
|fortified with pare bi and a properly 
‘nourished frame. "Civil Service Gazette. 
Made sim with boiling water or milk. 
Sold in Packets and Tine. $lb. and tip, for Export) Jabelled, 
JAMES EPPS and 0O., HOMCZOPATHIO CHEMISTS. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocon or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times She srengin ¢ of ee yet Weakened with 
rrowroo' C. 
The faculty pronounce it the most n utritions, ayperfoctt 





est- 
ive Beverage for “‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON SUPPER i 
Keeps in ail Climates. Requires no Cooking. A Seaspoontal to 


Breakfast Cup costin Joss han a halfpenn Samples gratis. 
In Air-Tight Tins, a' -,38., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
H.SCHW EITZER ond CO., 10. Adam-street, London, W.C. 


Fry's 





Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: 
bourne, Christe’ ristchurch, 


(nae CARACAS: SOCoA. 


Aalict 


yaney, Mel- 





‘A 
* standard: 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 


are: tee EXTRACT. 
ure.”"—W, SroppaRT, 

o% ty Analyst, Bit’ 

“gi XTHEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


article.” 





(0004. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
CURE COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Medical testimony states that no other medicine is so effectual 
in the cure of these dangerous maladies, One Lozenge cone 





erst cage. Tey ¢ open aes Rane er ont any violent drug. So! 
OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 


EMBROCATION. 

The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. Sole 
Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria- 
street (formerly of 67, St. Paul’ 's-churchyard), London, whose 

names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Mr. Shaw, 5, Charles-street, Hull, writes:—‘‘ They are an 
unfailing remedy 50 all disorders of the breath and lungs.” 
Sold at Is. 34d. per Box, 





‘O MAKE a JELLY or BLANC-MANGE, 
3d. or 6d. Packet of CANNON’S GELATIN 

POWDEL. * This preparation is simple in ite use, and “— TINE 

pare. Directions inclosed in each packet. Sold b: all Grocers and 
Oilmen.—B. Cannon and Co., Manufacturers, Un coln, England, 


UDA ae —GREY HAITR restored 





al 
equal. Price 10s.6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
timonials free.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Gone 


RoBake’s AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 
HAIR WASH.—For producing tl ful 

so much admired. ‘Warranted “ rfecti tly beautiful a nae 
and 108. 6d., of all principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout 








the world,—Agents, R. hOVEN DEN and SONS, London, 


THE 


L,° 01s V ELVETEEN 


IN BLACK AND ALL NEW SPRING SHADES. 
These Celebrated VELVETEENS 
are recommended this Season in preference 
to those previously sold, 
They havea more Velvety appearance, and the name 
“LOUIS” 
being stamped on the back of every yard is a guarantee of wear, 
Ladies who have found other makes of Velveteens to 
wear badly, should be careful to buy only those stamped 

“LOUIS.” 


(CHARLES G ASK and C°: (Limited) 


have secured a beautifal assortment in Black and 
New Spring Colours, 
which are supplied at most moderate prices at 
122, 124, 126, 128,130, and 132, OXFORD-STREET 
and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, WELLS-STREET, LONDON. 
Patterns post-free. 


pRAtrs LADIES BELTS 


ABDUMINAL SUP. Aa ay 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND 
MOST COMFORTABL E AND EFFIC IENT EVER MADE. 
Apply to the hadies, Attendant, 


43 (late 420), OXFORD- STREET, LONDON, W. 








ELECTRICITY IS LIFE, 


ULVERMACHER’S “GALVANISM 

NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
VITAL ENERGY.’ 

~~ this P + eR the most reliable ged are given of the 

ast and wonderful curative powers of Pulvermacher's 

in-Bands, Belts, &€. 

ional Disorders. 


Patent Galvanic C ,in Rheumatic, 
qenvens. and Funé “Seat post-free for 
ee stamps on application to 
J. PULVERMAG HER'’S GAL VANIO EeT ABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent-street, London 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is pte SIT OF r white, or falling off, 4 
“The Mexican ‘ov it will itively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to ite ori nal colour, without 
leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘* storers.”" t makes 
the hess reins beautiful, as well as promoting the growth 
of the hair on bald epots, where the glands are notdecayed. “The 
Mexican Hair Renewer"’ is oo by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 3s. 6d. per Bot’ 


|: {LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 

Is pods eae Liquid Dentifrice in the yresta; Ad iit fo Preccughiy 
cleanses ly-decayed teeth from all p: or living 
ognimatcelen ie aaving them a ats white, im hnparting « delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant § ioriline removes 
instantly all vet as from ty i stomach or tobacco 
smoke; being any co of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs le Pp aoe, t is portecty delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. hemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 64. per Bottle. 


GPINAROSA, the NEW PERFUME. 
GPINAROSA obtained a Prize Medal at 


the Paris Exhibition. Tate delicate and lovely Scent is 
sold in all parts of the world, and is obtainable dire from the 
Sole Prop sage NAPOLEO ON PRICE and OO. (late Price and 
Gosnell), 27, Old Bond-street, W.; end 8, Camming-steoct, 
Pentonville, N. Price 2s, 6d., 38. 6d., and 5s, per Bottle. 


HE WEATHER.—Sudden Changes.— 
Alcoholic Drinks, Want of Exercise, &c., 
eeasenty produce La -wpr5 A Headache, 
&c.—A ntleman Ww: —*T have used 














RUIT 
the enjoyment of perfect heal oy ita A. 
many kinds of f ieee whie other- 
wise would produce wretched 
CAUTION.—Legal rights are © protected in 
aarayins i count Examine each Bottle 
the Capsu 6 is marked 0's 
FRUIT: SALT.” Without it you ot | been 


imposed on by weed ag ons. 
Chemists. _ Price 


and nod. 


all 
Directions in io Se + —How 
Pre ag at at nNOS 8 


FRUIT gar’ WOR 3, Hatcham, London, 
8.E., by J. C, ENO'S PATENT. 








SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME. 
Twelvemonths (including C pw ome Number) £1 9s, 8d, 


Six months, 14s. 
Christmas Quarter, 8s, 3d, 


Three months, 78, 
fora of the United Einedon and the Channel Islands, 
or any period, at the rate of 64d, for each Number, paid 


ABROAD. 
The yearly subscription abroad is 36s, 4d. (on thin 
paper, 32s.), with the following ex: 
Aden, Borneo, Coieme In tome, Labuan, 
Mozambique, Penang, Philippine Islands, Sarawak, 
Singapore, and Zanzibar, 41s, itn paper, 348, 
BR . r (except St. Mary), 45s, (on paper, 


Subscribers are specially advised to order the thick 
— edition, = Reese) of _ vings in the 
n paper copies bein: ured by the t 
mob am aye ore | through oe, be 4 _— 

ewspapers for fore parts 1 must sted within 
eight days of the date of D ix vodlive of the 
“Baber of the mails. 
saeaastoeions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Office, 198, Strand, in English money; 
aes crossed the Union Bank of London; or by Post~ 
Office i payable at the East Strand Post Office, 








George C. Leighton, of 198, Strand, London, 
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NEW 
OLANTHE:; or, the ‘Peer and the Peri. 


Messrs. GILBERT and SULLIVAN'S NEW OVERA 
The Vocal Score, 5s.; the Pianoforte Solo, 38. ; separate Soncs 
each 2s. net: also the Book of the Words, may now be 
obtained of Cuarre.i and Co., 5, New Bund-street, W.; and 
4, Poultry, B.C and all Musicsellers. 


MUSIC. 


IP VAN WIN KLE, a New Romantic 
. Englich Version by H. B. Farnie; Music ly 
Kh OBERT EL ANQUETTE (Composer of “ Les Cloches de Corne- 


ville’), Now being performed at the Comedy Theatre Net 

VOCAL SCORE » 60 

PIANOPORTE SOLO . ue a Pre 3 0 
~, New Pond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E. 


CUAPPELL and Co 





ANDERSEN. 
MOLLOY. 


HANS 
Music by Bs Be 
ane Bee 

VET LE MATCH-GIRL. 
ATTLE TIN SOLDIER. 


‘ONGS AFTER 
b Words by F. E Weatherly ; 
eyme We Leva CAR Bere | 
PUNCH) vit 
TWO LETT LE “LIVES. | THE 
ice ds euch net 
%, New Kond-street, W sand15, i pultry, E.C. 





Caarrett and Co., 
C™ APPEL L’s 
(\HILDEEN. ARTHUR CECIL. 


Sung by Miss Santley. 
(THE GATES OF THE WEST. Sung 
th enormous suecess by Miss Helen D' — and 
CAROLINE LOWTHIA 
y= CUPIDS DROOP EACH LI TT LE 
HEAD. MAUDE V. WHITE, Sung by Miss Santley. 
MY SOUL IS AN ENCHANTED BOAT. 


MAUDE V. WHITE. Sung by Miss Santicy. 


M Y FAIREST CHILD. A. H. BEHREND. 
aA 
A® I (EVERMORE). A. H. BEHREND. 


Ne Ww y and Popular SONGS. 


Madame Osborne Williams. 


Sung by Mr. Fred King. 
il YMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 
: A. PIATTI. Sung by Mr. Santley. 
| [ EARKEN, O CHILDREN OF MEN. 
ALICE BORTON. 


J OHNNIE DARLING. A. H. BEHREND. 
[HE MIDNIGHT HOUR. P. BUCALOSSI. 


Bung by Signor Foli. 
T? IE I LOVED. COTSFORD 
Cuarretiand Co., 


Sung by Mr. Frank Boyle. 
’ COWEN’S 


VOICE 
DICK. 
Price 2s. each net. 

0, New Bond-street, W.; 


NEW 


and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


SONGS. 





4 

HEITER FAR. ~ | PARTED PRESENCE. 
ABSENCE REAMED OF THEE. 
THERE 18 Sechad FOR THE| IF Love WERE WHAT THE 
FLOW RET Re 1 


rice 28. each net; or, a te, 
CHAPPELL an i Co., ®, New Bond-street ; anc i ‘is, i, 


M2: MONCRIEFF’S NEW SONGS. 
fl“ HE OLD CHURCH DOOR. 
(GREEN LEAF AND BLOSSOM. 


oultry, E.C. 





A CREOLE LOVE SONG. Tenth 
Edition. } 
‘"IYWAS ONLY A YEAR AGO. Eighth 


Edition. 
Price 2s. each net. 
Cnarre.t and Co., 0, New Bond-street, W.: and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


r '\EL-EL-KEBIR. Grand March Heroic. 
By W. FULLERTON. Played with enormous success by 
the Band of the 2nd Life Guards, at Windsor, befure H.M, the 


Queen, Price 2s. net. : 
Cuarrety ard Co, 9, New Bond- street ; and 15, Poultry, BO. C. 








HAPPELL and ©00."S ALEXANDRE 

HARMONIUMS, tor Church, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 

from 6 to 150 guineas; or, on the Three-Year’ System, from 
£1 5s. per quarter. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 
ven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave Coupler, 


Se 
Elegant Carved alnut Case, 18 guineas. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 8%, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 
GRAND yp 15 Stops, 9 Sets ot Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes, 85 guin: 


CLOUGH and WAKREN’S 
IPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guinsas, 
Hydraulic motors fur blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 
been pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 

land to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 


ORGANS. A combination of pipes and reeds which do 
not ig out of tune by the most severe Changes Of temperature, 
Easy of in design, and of great 
durability. 














From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by ¥ post 
Cuarrecy and Co., 0, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


Cirrgre | and CO.’"S 'THREE-YEARS’ 
M of ies of PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, 

ian GANS, by which the Justrament becomes 
tae Hirer at the em! of the third year. VPiano- 
eo from £1 68.; and American 

jam from if 1 168. @ Quarter. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on View every 
Description of PIANOFORTES by the best makers, re- 
turned from hire, to be Sold at greatly reduced prices for Cash. 


[XSTRUMENTS by ALL MAKERS may be 
ane, 4 PURCHASED on the Three-Years’ System. 
APVELL and OU., 4, New Bond-street. 
ity Branch, 15, "Poultry, E.C. 
Chalk Farm-road, N.W. 





= amb 








‘orks: 





\HARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
PIANOFORTE Sep Ob. 
New Edition, the two First Sections enlarg 
CHARL Es HALLE: 8 NEW ‘PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
The best and most usefal Tutor ever published. 
Forsxru erennae, 2724, Regent-circus, London; and 
22 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


] OMINION ORGAN COMPANY, Canad. 





price 1 
PEDAL RGAN, Tw Two Rows of Keys, 21 Stops, 2} Octaves of 
Pedals (30 as Notes), 
roRsYri peorntrs. Tondon and Manchester, 
Agents for the United Kingdom. 


ETENNE CLAUDET’S PIANO PIECES. 
NATALIE. 





Price 2s. net. 
ScINTI LLA. 
i Price 1s. 6d. net, 
(PARANTELLA. 

Price 2s. net. 


CTAVIA. 
A stady for ingesting freedom to the wrist. 
’rice ls. 6d. net. 


USH. 
“ Remarkably an bright and graceful, 
p= not too long x god icc forth by heart and played after ofner” “4 


Payment as above received in stamps. 
Cocks 


Rosser s and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


very p 








NEW MUSIC. 


EE Smerz ALDA. Ope a in Three Acts. 
4 





Ry A. GORING THOMAS. The Libretto written and 
arranged by A. Randegger and T. Marzials. Performed by the 
Carl Kora Company. Vocal Score, complete, price 7s. 6d. 

Boosey and Co., 205, Regent-strect. 
NEW S¢ NGS. This Day. 
4 
[HE TRAIN. By MOLLOY. Sung by 
Madame Antwinette Sterling. 
( ‘HANGES. By MOLLOY. Sung by 
J Miss Damian and Miss Helen Dalton. 


M EANWHILE. By BEHREND. 

(TRE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
SPENCER HILL. 

N Y LIFE FOR THEE. By STEPHEN 

ADAMS. Sung by Mr. Maybrick. 


DEVOUT HEART. By MAUDE V. 


WHITE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 


I DID NOT KNOW. By FRANK MOIR. 
BY THE FIRELIGHT. By Mrs. HUME 


WEBSTER. 
2s. each.—Boosry and Co., 205, Re gent street. 
NE 1W EDITIONS of POPULAR SONGS. 
(THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Molloy. 
Words by Weatherly. “It was charmingly sung by 
Miss Mary Davies, was warmly encored, and is likely tu become 


By 





»ypular,"’—Graphic. 
SK NOTHING MORE. By the 
ve Composer of “ Leaving, yet Loving.” Sung by Mr. 


Barrington Foote. 


J UST AS WELL. By MARZIALS. 
e by Miss Agnes Larkcom. 
{UNSHINE AND RAIN. BLUMENTHAL. 
- Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
[HE } ROMANY LASS. By STEPHEN 
ADAMS. 


Sung by Mr. Rowand Lloyd. Also for Baritone 


and Contralto, in the key of A fla’ 
By MOLLOY. 


Sung 


TYHREE MERRY MEN. 
Song by Mr. Barrington Foote. ‘* To judge by, ite reception 
on Wednesday, will be as popular as ‘ Nancy Lee. cra. 


(GOING TO MARKET. By LOUIS 
y I DIEHL. Sung by Miss Agnes Larkcom. 
28. each.—Boosry and Co,, 205, Regent-street, London; 
and all Musicsellers in Town snd « vountry. 
‘THE ¢ SAVEN DISH MUSIC BOOKS. 
New Numbers. 
yw ICKENHAM FERRY, OLIVIA, and 
Light other popular Ballads, in No. 46. rice 1s. 


| OOKING BACK, and Seven other Songs, 
4 by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, in No. 47. Price Is. 
S! X NEW DUETS for Mezzo-Soprano 
nH and Contralto, by HATTON, in No. 8. Price 1s. 

OosEY and Co., 295, Regent-street. 





lee 


Standard Pianoforte numbers of 
CAVENDISH MUSIC 
A Music size, 1s, each; post-free, Is. 2d. 
NTE JLASSICAL READINGS. 
N ACKED READING 
TY-s1X Ri COLLECTIONS OF THE OPERA. 
UM OF TWEL 7 


VU 
. JB VE GAVOTTES 
i. ALBUM OF EIGHTEEN MINUETS. 
2. ALBUM OF EIGH TE EN OLD DANCES, 
45. ALBUM OF 


Vid POLONAISES. 
Reamer and C ‘0. 


295, Regent-street. 
BooseEr's SHILLING PIANOFORTE 
LBUMS in the Musical Cabine 

3B. or attend 8 BONGS WITHUUT ‘Worvs. 


pie 
212. BoUsiY's MARCH ALBUM, (36 ee) 
203, 210. 213, RUBINS'TEIN’S THREE ALBUMS. (2: pieces.) 
214. ot HO MANN’ 8 ALBUMBLATTER,. (20 pieces.) 
*S PIANC + (13 pieces.) 
LBUM. 


MS (4 pieces.) 
190. FIELD'S NOCTURNE ALBU M. (10 Nocturnes.) 
114. Beata EN’S WALTZ ALBUM. (45 Waltzes.) 
117. CHOPIN'S BB EL ee antl 
143. CHOPIN'S MAZUL fiat oan te 
me CHOPIN'S Flee 8, mplete. 
. HELLER’S TWEL vies HORT PIECES. 
3. HELL Et 8 PROMENADES D'UNE SOL ITAIRE. 
100, SCHUMANN’S KINDERSCENEN, &c. 
= SCHU MANN’ 8 FIRST ALBUM FUR YOUTH. 
OVERTURES (ist book), inc siud ing Figaro, Fra Diavolo, 
Crown Diamonds, William Tell, Freischutz, Zampa. 
211. OVERTURES (2nd book), including Masanielio, Oberon, 
Gazza Ladra, Euryanthe. 


Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 
IANOFORTES, from 17 Guineas 
upwards, for SALE, Hire, or upon Three-Years’ System. 
English Pianofortes by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, &e. Foreign 
Short Grands and Cottages by Ronisch, Hagspeil, Kaps, Blithner, 
Schiedmayer, Pleyel, &c.—BOOSEY and UU., 295, Regent-street. 


B WILLIAMS’S LATEST 


PUBLICATIONS. 
SCAR SEYDEL'S NEW WALTZES. 
ed at per ag 8 State Ball. 
WEIT VON ile {eA R FROM THEE). Waizer. 
AUF IMMER (FOR EV ER). s "Walzer 
LEBEWOUL (FAREWELL). Walz 
ONLY FOR THEE. Waltz. The finest Waltz of this popular 


Composer, 
Each of the above, 2s. net. 


BOOKS. 











Com- 




















"I,HE OLD AND THE YOUNG MARIE. 
Fn i ga WEATHERLY and FREDERICK H. COWEN, 





CANTATA SERIA BUFFA. 
ABRIEL GRUB. The Story of the 


Goblins who stole a Sexton. Adapted from Charles 
Dickens weuty ie 8 coral ll by Frederic Wood; Musie by 





ateer i B. Wratans 60, Paternoster-row. 
RAMER’S NEW  PIANOFORTES. 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances 
recently added to their Factory, combine in their Instraments 
caret and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, 


ee ey ence. 
FO UR OCTAVES (Table), portette, and never 


se ear Nad art lle 10 Guineas. 
FIVE ” oo -~ BD 
” ” (Studio) et 2 
0 ” (Yacht), with closing" Key- 
board,in PineCase 20 ,, 
” ” ” in American vimmaed 
22 
” ” ”» in Oak Case a 
” ” ” in ong and Goid 
26 
SEVEN OCTAVES. in Pineand other Cases, froin 25 . 
Ditto in Black and Gold Cases .. . +» from 35 


CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
For Church, Chamber, or Chancel. 
CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and on 
CRAMER'S THREE-YEARs SYSTEM. 
Full Lists and particulars free. 
P Nothing + ape but what is of the highest and most satis- 
‘actor: 
P ae hanged any time within Three Months without loss to the 
screed 3. B. CRAMER and CO. 
London: Regent-stree we Bond-street, W.; Moorgate-street, 
E...; High-street, Notting: ‘hill, w. niece Church-strees, 


LEYEL WOLFF and CO.’S PIANOS: 
seocriotion of these admirable Instruments Ag 
BIRE OTTAGES, trom 52 g3.; BOUD 





Eve 
SALE or 


' GRANDS, from % 


Mie i Boxes, by best Makers: Largest , 





Sole ents, 170, New Bond-street, W. 





London, with all neuen aprons aerempes iments, and 
ic, pee and Sacred plage. 


‘atalogues 5s, Cheupaid ree. adores 
Cat MeCULLOCH, *. Cudgate- “bill; and 36, 


| 





NEW MUSIC. 


J OSEPH WILLIA MS's NEW 
YYMBIA. 


/ Libretto by 
PASCAL. s 


SONGS. 
Comic Opera, in Three Acts. 
Harry Pauiton; Music by FLORIAN 


ocal Score, 6s. 


L URETTE. Comic Opera, in Three Acts. 











By J. OFFENBAC H. Vocal Score, price 6s. 
WHALER’ Sk AR N. Written and | 
Composed by MICHAEL WATSON. Net 2s. This is 


decidedly one of the best sea songs written. Easy to sing, yet 


m ost effective. No, Lin F, from C to D; 


i% G OF WAR. New P atriotic 
Words, Weatherly; Masic FLORIAN PASUAL. 
When the drums begin to play 
And the troops mar: h away, 
With the old flag flying us of yore; 
And they know by the sound | 
That every mz un is bound, 
Bound for the * Tug of wa 
Now being sung with immense success 4 Theriey Beale, &e. 
(Compass, B to E). 


MYHE SILVI ER R LINE. By STEPHENS 
and SOLOMON. Net 2s. An exceedingly pretty and 

eitective Valse Song by the celebrated author of **‘ Bille 
Taylor,” &c. Key, A flat (Suprano). 

When two hearts are parted, the love birds tell 

‘There stretches a silver line 

‘That binds them together in ee spell, 

With a magic that’s all divin 


A NDALUSIENNE. E. BARNETT. 
‘et 2s. Now being sung by Madame Trebelli. 
‘* Madame Trebelli’s best number was undoubtedly the Anda- 
lusienne song by Barnett, _— was promptly re-demanded.’ 
Vide Nottingham Guardia 


Song. 
Net 2s. 





| 
No.2in G.trom b to BE, | 
| 





TO MORE. Music by N. FERRY. 
Net 2s. Special attention is directed to this charming 
Song by the talented Professor of the Guildhall! School of Music. 


FAPLY SPRING SILKS. Patterns free. 





PETER ROBINSON’S, OXFORD-STREET. 


eat : 





SPRING COSTUMES. 
THIS MONTH'S PARIS FASHIONS, 
IUustrations gratis and post-free. 





300 PIECES NEW 
OLOURED RAYONNANT 


and po Merveilleux, per yard, 6s. 11d. atm. 9d. 
300 Pieces Satin Duchesse, per yard, 3s. 11d. 





EARLY SPRING 
COBECK=D SILKS, 2s. 9d. 


Checked Satins, per yard, Is, 3d. 
Self-Coloured Figured, per yard, 1s, 1d. 


ers ans BEST QUALITY 
(JHECK MOIRES, 2s. 6d. per yard. 


LACK BROCHE "VELVETS, 


per yard, 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 





1500 PIECES OF RICH 
ROCADED SILKS 
and SATINS, per yard, 48. 6d., 5s. 6d., “s. 6d. 


Ottoman ‘Brocaded, per 5 78. 11d. 
New Ottoman, per yard, 4s. 9d. 





NEW GOODS, NEW COLOURS. 


Patterns Free. 








PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET 





_ ae SPRING DRESSES. 








|} ILL’S MARCH. 
The following arrangements of this celebrated March in 
G are now published :— 
Piano Trio. 3s. 





Piano Solo. es, 
Piano Duet. 4s. Septett. 1s. 6d. net. 
Organ with Pe dal. 38. Full Orchestra. 3s. net. 
Harmonium. 3s. Brass Band. 2s. net. 
Violin and Viano. 38. | Military Band, 4s. net. 
7 7 
Valse. E. B. FARMER. 


N U RIEL. 





Net 2s. Illustrated. 
Valse. METRA. Net 2s. 


| URETTE. 
4 LURETTE. Polka, VASSEUR. Net 2s. 
The above are from Offenbach’s Celebrated Opera, ‘and will be 
found very tuneful and danceable. 
A BOON FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
IS ONLY COAT. Comic Opera, in One 
Act, tor Three Pei formers (as performed at the Gaiety 


Theatre). Libretto by Dallas; Music by SLAUGHTER. Price 
1s. td. net. 3,and will be ready in a few days. 


(Now in the Press, 
OHN GILPIN. 














successful Comic Cantata. 


GEORGE FOX’S most 
Varts_ now ready, net Is. 6 


_ Yocal Score, net 2s. 6d. Band 
5 reat reduction of price | 
trom Voc al | Score to Societies, , ke, taking a quantity. 








[[eNRY FARMER’ Ss PIANOFORTE | 
TUTOR. New Edition, revised by the Author. Now 
ready, net 2s, 

London: 
J WILLIAMS, Berners-street ; and 
. 12+, Cheapside, 
| "XHE FLOWER OF THE VALE. Song. 


this splendid stock, perfec 
| duy—viz., 


| ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Regent-st.; or 42, Moorgate-st., City. 


x ~ > 

‘ X H E|SEWILL’S KEYLESS WATCHES, 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, and Philadel ia 

Damp and Dust-proof, 18-carat cases, adjusted and 

FINEST compensated for all climates, £10 10s., £14 lis.,and 

| ; Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 10s., and £18 108.; 3 in silver 
| WATCHES | cases, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s., £6 6s., and 
£8 8s. Forwarded on receipt ot remittance. —J. 

MADE, Sewill, 30, Cornhill, London; and 61, South Castle- 





: | GOLDSMITHS’ 


Words by ‘Thomas 
a by MARY CARMICHAEL. 
ung by Miss Carlotta Elliot. 
STANLEY Live We BER, and Co., 84, New Bond- street, W. 


'NX0 LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 
a large reduction and post-free. All new Songs, Pieces, 
&c., of all publishers in stock. New copies, best editions. 
Prices commence 4d., 6d., 8d. Catalogues sent po-t-free.—J. W. 
Morratrt, 3, Barnsbary-stre et, London, N. Established 1827. 


[D‘ALMAINE’sS PIANOS, HALF PRICE. 
In consequence of a change of partnership, the whole of 
cted with all the improvements of the 
steel frame, overstrung, trichord throughout, check 
action, &e. -, is now offered at half price by this long-standing 
firm of 100 years’ reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sule 
the easiest terms arranged, wie ten years’ warranty. Trichord 








Cottages, from hire, eas 10 
ass 0.. £14 | Cla Ea0 Class 4.. £26 | Class6 .. £35 
Class1.. £17 as; Class5.. £30 | Class7 .. £40 


American Organs, best pd from £ 
c arriage free and all risk taken to any station in England. 
T. D'ALMAINE and Cu.,, 91, Finsbury-pavement, “Muorgate, 


LEN GTON and CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLAT 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 


and CO. 

TES’ FIMOM IS AL PLATE, 
CUTLERY, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogues ost-free 








REA GTON 





street, "Liverpool. Hlustrated Catalogue free, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

aresuperseding all others. Prize Medals— London, 1862, 

Paris, 1867. Shiver Watches, from £448. ; Gold, trom £668. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


GILVER WEDDING PRESENTS.—An 
inspection is invited of the extensive stock, at very 
moderate cash prices, manufactured by the 


GOLDSMITHS’ and SILVERSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 
112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 











Catalogues free. 





IAMOND ORNAMENTS.—An inspection 


is invited of the magnificent Stock of Rings, Earrings, 


Bracelets, Necklaces, Flies, &c., ab fixed moderate cash prices. 
| GOLDSMITHS’ and SILVERSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 


112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 





EWELLERY. —An inspection is invited 
of t) ificent Stock of FINE GOULD BRACELETS, 
NECK LETS" B OUCHES, RINGS, &c., in New and Original 
Designs, at fixed cash prers from wenty Shillings and 


upwards, manufactured by t) 
GOLDSMITHS’ ped SILVERSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 


112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 





LOCKS.—An inSpection is invited of the 
magnificent Stock of Dining, Drawing. Room, Library, 
and Travelling Clocks, at fixed miuderate cash prices, wanu- 


factured by the 
and SILVERSMITHS’ 


COMPANY, 
112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 





A WARDED FIVE FIRST-CLASS 
MEDALS and the CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOUR, 
The highest award for excellence and taste. 


r 7 
TOVELTIES 
a in PLAIDS. BROCHE, and PLAIN FABRICS, 
from 12s. 6d. to 21s. Full Dress. 
New British and Foreign 
rinted Satines Vercaies, 
quite distinct from any previeus season, 
9d. to 1s. 6d. per yard. 


N EW SPRING VELVETEEN. 
A light make, 
specially prepared for this season, 
in Biack ane all] Colours, 2s. r yard, 
New Zephyr Lawns 
every variety of Checks and Stripes. 
Fine quality, rich colours, 6d. to 93d. per yard. 
All patterns tree. 


ROBINSON, 
OXFORD-STREET. 








PETER 216 to 226, 


FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 
Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram, 
EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS 
travel to all parts of the Country (no matter the distance), 
free of any extra charge, 
with Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full Assortment of 
Made-up Articles 
of the best and most suitable description. 
Also Materials by the Yard, 
and supplied at the same 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES 
as if purchased at the Warehouse in REGENT-STREET. 
Mourning for servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families 
Funerals conducted in 'Town or Country at stated Charges. 
Address, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 


PETER I OBINSON’S. 








Bick SILKS. 
Recommended by ae rea 
Black Gros Grain Silks .. . 5s. 6d. 
Black Sutin . < -. 33. 1d, 
Black Brocatelle (handsome patterns) oe -. 68. ld. 
Black Silk Velvet (best Lyons) e . od Tis. 


Black ol th | weg mb aide oo 
Brocaded Velvets .. s. 11d. and 12s. 
The above are special giialitiés—but cou be ata My at all 
prices, the stock being immen 
PETER ROBINSON, 258 to 262, Regent-street, W. 





OSTUMES.—Elegant Silk Costumes, 
from 5 to 20 guineas. 


COSTUMES.—Rich and Beautiful Dresses, 
from 5 to 10 guineas. 


COSTUMES.—Evening and Féte Dresses, 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Material Dresses in eimenes variety, 
the latest fashions, from 2 to 10 guineas. 


pFt= R RoBi SON’S 


COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING. 
256, REGENT-STREET. 








YHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA.—“ The 
most perfect fitting made.""—Observer. Gentlemen desirous 
of parckesss Shirts of the best quality shuuld try Ford's 


* Eureka,” . 458. half-dozen 
i ORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 





GIDIUS.—The only NON-SHRINKING 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. Soft as silk, very elastic. Never 
shrinks, no matter if washed a hundred times. Made 
several mixed colours, greys, drabs, haga &c. Three for 39s. 
Datterns and ae &c., free b: 
R. FORD and CO., 41 1 Pouitry. 


ACKSON and GRAHAM, 
70 to 86, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 





AN INSPECTION OF THE UNRIVALLED STOCK 
18 RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, 


HOMESPUN CARPETS: Superior Seam. 
less Bordered Carpets, with Fringe all round, are 
kept in stock in the following sizes :— 


10 ft. Gin. dite es oe ee a ll . 

leit. by 9 ee ee 116 

13 ft. Gin, by loft. éin. °: ry ee | 8 
HOMESPUN CARPETS: AXMINSTER, 


For DRAWING and DINING ROOMS— 
9ft.9in. by6ft.l0in. .. oe + £4660 
14ft. Sin. by l0ft.Gin. .. .. 1116 0 


| The CHEAPEST MARKET in LONDON for really fine old 


| FANCY 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS. 

BED-ROOM SUITES of most Solid 
Workmanship, from £6 lus, the complete Suite. 

SIDEBOARDS of SOLID’ OAK, from 

£16 19s. 

CHAIRS to match, seats stuffed with hair, 
and covered with best morvcco, from £2 2s. each. 

FURNITURE in harmony with the present 


style of architecture, congue by some of the 
leading architects of the day 

and STUFFED - OVER EASY- 
CHAIRS. A great number of these are now on 
Show, Covered with rich Silks, old Hrocades, 
Plush, Embroideries, Oriental Velvets, &c., from 
21s. each, upwards. 


JAPANESE DEPARTMENT. 
SYRIAN CURTAINS, 4 ‘yards long by 1 


yard wide, Is. 64. each 





; Lonpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, ‘Btrand, in 
she Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
Geonrce C, LeicuTton, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SatuRbay, 
he 31, 1883. 
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* Archie,” said he, “there is something better in you than you profess,” 


1 Of, AN Tt? 2. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 








WHOVEREND 





AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH,” “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “SUNRISE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE AMBASSADOR. 
ARAM OW Jack Mel- 


ville—or Melville 
of Monaglen, as 
Mrs. Bell (with 
her own dark 
purposes always 
in view) proudly 
preferred to call 
him, had notonly 
decided that the 
Master of Lynn 
should know that 
Yolande’s mo- 
ther was alive, 
but he had also 
undertaken him- 
i self to tell him 
all the facts of the case, 
to Mr. Winterbourne’s 
great relief. Accordingly, one 
afternoon he gave the school- 
children a half-holiday, and 
walked over to Lynn. He 
met the Master at the wooden 
bridge adjoining Lynn Towers; 
and also the dog-cart convey- 
ing Mrs. Graham back to Fort 
Augustus. 
‘‘There she goes,’’ said young 
Leslie, sardonically, as he regarded 
the disappearing vehicle. ‘‘She is 
a well-intentioned party. She 
thinks she can talk people over. She thinks 
that when people are in a temper they will 
listen to common-sense. And she hasn’t 
even now learned alesson. She thinks she 
would have succeeded with more time ; but of course she has 
to get back to Inverstroy. And she still believes she would 
have had her own way, if she had had a day or two to spare. 

‘* What is the matter? ”’ 

‘Oh, nothing much,” said the other, carelessly. ‘‘ Only 
his lordship in a fury at the idea of my marrying the daughter 
of a Radical. And of course it isn’t the slightest use pointing 
out that Mr. Winterbourne’s Radicalism generally consists in 
opposing what is really a Radical Government. And it isn’t 
the slightest use pointing out that politics don’t run in the 
blood; and that Yolande has no more wish to destroy the 
British Constitution than I have. However, what is the con- 
sequence ? They can fight it out amongst themselves.”’ ; 

But Melville did not seem inclined to treat the matter in 
this off-hand way. His thoughtful face was more grave than 
was its wont. After a second or two he said : 














‘Look here, Archie, I have got something to say to you; 
will you walk along the strath a bit ?’’ 

‘*You are going to try the loch?’’ said the Master, 
observing that his companion had his fishing-rod under his 
arm. 

‘Yes, for an hour or so, if they are rising.’’ 

‘*T will come and manage the boat for you, then,’’ said the 
other, good-naturedly. 

‘‘Then we can go on together to Allt-nam-ba. You are 
dining there, I suppose.’’ 

‘* Well, no,’’ said young Leslie, with a trifle of embarrass- 
ment. 

‘* But I was told I should meet you!”’ 

‘*T was asked. Well, you see, the lodge is small; and it 
isn’t fair to overcrowd it; and give Yolande so much more 
housekeeping trouble. Then Macpherson may come down 
from Inverness any afternoon, almost, to arrange about the 
Glendyerg march. We have come to a compromise about 
that; anything is better than a law-suit ; and the gully just 
— the watcher’s bothy remains ours—which is the chief 
thing.”’ 

But Melville was not to be put off; he knew this young 
man. 

‘““What is the real reason of your not going up to Allt- 
nam-ba this evening? ’’ 

“Well, I will tell you, if you want-to know. The real 
reason is that my people have treated the Winterbournes 
badly ; and I am ashamed of it; and I don’t want to go near 
the place more than I can help. If they imagine we are all 
very busy at Lynn that may be some excuse for neither my 
father nor my aunt having had the common civility to call at 
the lodge. ButI am afraid Mr. Winterbourne suspects the 
true state of affairs; and of course that puts me into rather 
a difficult position when I am at Allt-nam-ba; and when you 
see a difficult position before you the best thing you can do is 
not to step into it.”’ 

‘* And do you expect everything to be made smooth and 
comfortable for you?’’ said Melville, almost angrily. ‘‘ Don’t 
you expect to have any trouble at all in the world? When 
you meet the difficulties of life, is your only notion to turn 
away and run from them? ”’ 

“Yes; as fast asI can and as far as I can. Look here, 
Jack, different people have different views; it doesn’t follow 
that you are right because you look at things not asIdo. You 
think common-sense contemptible; I think Quixotism con- 
temptible : it cuts both ways, you see. I say distinctly that a 
man who accepts trouble, when he can avoid it, isanass. I 
know there are lots of women who like woe; who relish it and 
revel in it. There are lots of women who enjoy nothing so 
much as a funeral ; the blinds all down; a mysterious gloom 
in the rooms; and weeping relations fortifying themselves all 
day long against their grief by drinking glasses of muddy port- 
wine and eating buns. Well, I don’t. I don’t like woe. I believe 
in what a young Scotch fellow said to me one morning on 
board ship when we were on the way out—I think he was a 


bagman from Glasgow—at all events he came up to me with 
an air of profound conviction on his face and said: ‘Man, it’s 
a seeckening thing to be seeck!’ Well, that is the honest wa 
of looking at it. And although I am arguing not so chai | 
with you as with Polly, still I may as well say to you what I 
said to her when she wanted me to do this, that, and the other 
thing: ‘No; if those people don’t see it would be to their 
interest and to everybody’s interest that this marriage should 
take place, they are welcome to their opinion. I shan’t inter- 
fere. I don’t mean to have any domestic squabble if I can 
help it. I prefer a quiet life.’ ’’ 

By this time they had reached the boat, which they dragged 
down to the water and shoved off, the Master of Lynn good- 
naturedly taking the oars. It was a pleasant, warm afternoon; 
and it looked a likely afternoon for fishing, besides; but it 
was in a very silent and absent fashion that Jack Melville put 
his rod together and began to look over his casts. This speech 
of the young Master’s was no revelation to him ; he had known 
all that before. But, coming in just at this moment, it seemed 
to make the task he had undertaken more and more difficult 
and dangerous; and, indeed, there flashed across his mind 
once or twice some wild doubt as to the wisdom of his decision, 
although that decision had not been arrived at without long 
and anxious consideration. 

And it was in 4 very perfunctory way that he began to 
throw out the flies upon the water, insomuch that one or two 
rises he got he missed through carelessness in striking. In 
any case the trout were not rising freely ; and so at length 
ne said : 

‘*Archie, would you mind rowing over to the other side ? 
One of the shepherds sent me word that the char have come 
there ; and Miss Winterbourne has never seen one. I only 
want one or two to show her what they are like; I don’t sup- 
pose they will be worth cooking just now.’’ 

“But you have no bait.” 

‘T can manage with the fly, I think.’’ 

And so they rowed away across the pretty loch on this 
placid afternoon, the while Melville took off the cast he had 
been using, substituting three sea-trout flies of the most bril- 
liant hues. Then, when they had got to the other side, 
Melville made for a part of the shore where the banks seemed 
to go very sheer down ; and then proceeded to throw the flies 
over a particular part of the water, allowing them slowly to 
sink. It was an odd sort of fly-fishing, if it could be described 
as fly-fishing at all. For after the cast had been allowed to 
sink some couple of yards or so, the flies were slowly and 
cautiously trailed along; then there was a curious sensation as 
if an eel were swallowing something at the end of the line— 
very different from the quick snap of a trout—and then, as 
he carefully wound in the reel there appeared in the water a 
golden-yellow thing, not fighting for its life as a trout would, 
but slowly, oilily circling this way and that until a scoop of 
the small landing-net brought the lethargic, feebly flopping, 
but beautifully golden-and-red-spotted fish. into the boat. 
When he had got the two that he wanted, he had done with 
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that ; it was not sport. And then he sate down in the stern 
of the boat; and his rod was idle. 

** Archie,’’ said he, ‘‘ there is something better in you than 
you profess.”’ 

**Oh, come,”’ said the other, ‘‘ char-fishing isn’t exciting ; 
but it is better than a lecture.”’ 

** This is.serious,’’ said the other, quietly; ‘‘ you yourself 
will admit that when I tell you.”’ 

And then, very cautiously at first, and ratherin a roundabout 
way, he told him the whole, sad story ; begging him not to in- 
terrupt until he had finished ; and trying to invoke the young 
man’s pity and sympathy for what those people had suffered, 
and trying to put their action in a natural light, and 
trying to make clear their motives. Who was to blame—the 
indiscreet sister who hud invented the story, or the foolishly 
affectionate father who could not confess the truth? He 
would not say; he would rather turn to consider what they 
had attempted and succeeded in securing—that the beautiful 
child-nature of this girl should grow up untainted with sorrow 
and humiliation and pain. 

The Master of Lynn heard him patiently to the end; with- 
= 7 expre*°ion of surprise or any other emotion. Then 

e said : 

“*T suppose, Jack, you have been asked to tell me all this ; 
most likely you are expected to take an answer. Well, my 
answer is clear. Nothing in the world would induce me to 
have anything to do with such a system, or conspiracy, or 
whatever it may be called. You may think the incurring of all 
this suffering is fine ; I think it is folly. But that is not the 
point. Iam not going to judge them. I have to decide for 
myself; and I tell you frankly I am not such a fool as to bring 
any skeleton into my cupboard. I don’t want my steps 
dogged ; I don’t want to have to look at the morning paper 
with fear. If I had married and found this out afterwards I 
should have said I had been grossly deceived ; and now, with 
my eyes open, I consider I should be behaving very badly 
towards my family if I let them in for the possibility of any 
scandal or disgrace ’’—— 

‘* Why, man, how could there be any such thing !’’ Melville 
exclaimed ; but he was interrupted. 

‘**T let you have your say; let me have mine. There is no 
use beating about the bush. I can have nothing to do with 
any such thing; Iam not going to run the risk of any public 
scandal while it can be avoided ’’——— 

** What would you do, then, if you were in Winterbourne’s 
position ?’’ 

** What would I do? WhatI would not do would be to 
rend a life-long martyrdom all for a piece of sentimental 
folly!’ 

** But what would you do? 
would do!”’ 

**T would lock the woman up in a lunatic asylum ! Certainly 
I would. Why should such a system of terrorism be per- 
mitted! It is perfectly absurd.” 

‘** You cannot lock her up in a lunatic asylum unless she is 
a lunatic; and the poor creature does not seem to be that— 
not yet, at least ’’—— 

**T would lock her up in a police cell, then! ”’ 

** And would that prevent exposure ? ’’ 

** At all events, it would prevent her going down and lying 
in wait for him in Westminster Palace Yard. But that is not 
the point. It is not what I would do in his place; it is what 
Iam going to doin my own. And that is clear enough. I 
have had enough bother about this business; I am not going 
to have any more. Iam not going to have any secrets and 
mysteries. I am not going to submit to any terrorism. Before 
[ marry Yolande Winterbourne, all that affair of that lunatic 
creature must be arranged; and arranged so that everyone 
may know of it, without fear and trembling and dissimulation.”’ 

‘‘The message is definite,’’ said Melville, absently, as his 
companion took up the oars and began to row across to the 
other side of the loch. 

It was characteristic of this man that he should now begin 
and try to look at this declaration from young Leslie’s point 
of view, and endeavour to convince himself of its reasonable- 
ness ; for he had a general wish to approve of people and their 
ways and opinions, having in the long run found that that was 
the most comfortable way of getting along in the world. And 
this that the Master had just said was, regarded from his own 
position, distinctly reasonable. There could be no doubt that 
Mr. Winterbourne had had his life perverted and tortured 
mainly through his trying to hide this secret from his 
daughter ; and it was but natural that a young man should be 
unwilling to have his own life clouded over in like manner. 
Even John Shortlands had not sought to defend his friend 
when he told the story to Melville. As for himself—that is, 
Melville, well, he could not honestly approve of what Mr. 
Winterbourne had done—except when he heard Yolande laugh. 

Rad rowed over to the other side in silence ; and there got 
ow 


I want to know what you 


**T hope I did not use any harsh terms, Jack,’’ the younger 
man said. ‘‘ But the thing must be made clear.’’ 

“‘T have been wondering,’’ said the other, ‘‘ whether it 
would not have been better if I had held my tongue. I don’t 
see how either you or your wife could ever have heard of it.’’ 

‘*T think it would have been most dishonourable of you to 
have known that and to have kept it back from me.”’ 

** Oh, you do?”’ 

‘* Most distinctly I do?” 

‘*There is some consolation in that. I thought I was 
perhaps acting the part of an idle busybody, who generally 
only succeeds in making mischief. And I have been wonder- 
ing what is the state of the law. I really don’t know. I don’t 
know whether a magistrate would consider the consumption 
of those infernal drugs to be drunkenness; and I don’t even 
know whether you can compulsorily keep in confinement one 
who is a confirmed drunkard.”’ 

‘You may very well imagine that I don’t want to have 
anything to do with police courts and police magistrates, or 
with lunatic asylums either, when I get married,’’ said young 
Leslie, when they had pulled the boat up on the bank. ‘‘ But 
this I am sure of, that you can always get sufficient protection 
from the law from annoyances of that sort, if you choose to 
appeal to it. On the other hand, if you don’t, if you try to 
shelter people from having their deserts, if you go in for 
private and perfectly hopeless remedies, then you have to 
stand the consequences. I declare to you that nothing would 
induce me to endure for even a week the anxiety that seems to 
have haunted Winterbourne for years and years.”’ 

‘* But then he is so desperately fond of Yolande, you see,’’ 
Jack Melville said, with a glance. 

Leslie flushed slightly. 

**T think you are going too far.’’ 

‘*Oh, I hope not. only stated a fact. Come, now, 
Archie,’’ he said, in his usual friendly way, ‘call your 
common-sense to you, that you are so proud of. You know I 
feel myself rather responsible. I don’t want to think I have 
made any mischief ’’——— 

** You have made no mischief. I say to would have acted 
most dishonourably if you had kept this back.’’ 

‘* Well, now, take a rational view of the situation. No 
doubt you are vexed and annoyed by the opposition at home. 





That is natural. No one likes his relatives to object when he 
knows that he has the right and the power to choose for him- 
self. But don’t transfer your annoyance over that matter to 
this, which is quite different. Consider yourself married and 
living at Allt-uam-ba, or at Lynn; how can the existence of 
this poor creature affect you in any way? And, moreover, 
the poor woman cannot live long ’’—— 

‘* She might live long enough to break some more windows, 
and get everybody’s name into the paper,’’ said he. ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose we should always be living in the Highlands ?’’ 

‘*T want you to come along with me now to the lodge ; and 
you can say that after all you found you could come to 
dinner—there never were people so charmingly free from 
ceremony of any kind; and after dinner you will tell Mr. 
Winterbourne that certainly you yourself might not have been 
prepared to do what he has done, during these years, for 
Yolande’s sake; and perhaps that you could not approve of 
it; but that for the short time likely to clapse you would be 
content also to keep silence; and you might even undertake 
to live in the Highlands until death should remove that poor 
creature and all possible source of annoyance. That would be 
a friendly, natural, human sort of thing to do; and he would 
be grateful to you. You owe him alittle. He is giving you 
his only daughter ; and you need not be afraid—he will make 
it easy for you to buy back Corrievreak and do all the other 
things you were speaking of. I think you might do that.”’ 

‘* Midsummer madness !’’ the other exclaimed, with some 
show of temper. ‘‘I can’timagine how you could expect such 
athing. Our family is old enough to be haunted by a ghost, 
and we haven’t started one yet; but when we do start one, it 
won’t be a police court sort of ghost, I can assure you. It is 
hard luck enough when one of one’s own relatives goes to the 
bad—I ’ve seen that often enough in families; but voluntarily 
to take over some one else’s relative who has gone to the bad, 
without even the common protection of the policeman and the 
magistrate—no, thanks! ”’ 

‘¢ Then that is your message, I suppose.’’ 

** Most distinctly. I am not going into any conspiracy of 
secrecy and terrorism—certainly not. I told you that I liked 
a quiet life. I am not going to bother about other people’s 
family affairs—assuredly I am not going to submit to any per- 
secution or any possibility of persecution, however remote, 
about them.’’ 

‘* Very well.’’ 

‘*Don’t put it harshly. I wish to be reasonable. I say 
they have been unreasonable, and foolish; and I don’t want 
to involve myself in the consequences. When I marry, I 
surely must have, as every human being in the country has, 
the right to appeal to the law. I cannot have my mouth 

4 » ‘ ” 
gagged by their absurd secrets. 

“* Very well.”’ 

** And I fancy,’? the Master of Lynn added, as his eye 
caught a figure that had just come in sight, far away up tho 
strath, ‘‘that that is Yolande Winterbourne herself. You 
need not say that I had seen her before I left’’ and so he 
turned and walked away in the direction of Lynn Towers. 

And was this indeed Yolande? Well, he would meet her 
with an unclouded face—for she was quick to observe ; and all 
his talk would be about the golden char, and the beautiful 
afternoon, and the rubber of whist they sometimes had now 
after dinner. And yet he was thinking. 

‘“‘T wonder if my way would do,’’ he was saying to 
himself, as he still regarded that advancing figure. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is Quixotic, as Archie wouldsay. Statistics are against me ; 
and statistics are horribly sure things, but sometimes they 
don’t apply to individual cases. Perhaps I have no business 
to interfere. No matter; this evening at least she shall go 
home to dinner with a light heart. She does not know that I 
am going to give her my Linnea borealis.” 

The tall figure now advancing to him was undoubtedly that 
of Yolande, and he guessed that she was smiling. She had 
brought out for a run the dogs that had been left in the 
kennel ; they were chasing all about the hillside and the road 
in front of her. The light of the sunset was on her face. 

‘Good evening, Miss Winterbourne,’ said he, when they 
met. 
‘But I am going to ask you to call me Yolande,”’ said 
she, quite frankly and simply, as she turned to walk back with 
him to Allt-nam-ba, ‘‘for I have not many friends; and I 
like them all to call me Yolande.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A WALK HOME. 
*¢ But was not that Mr. Leslic?’’ she said. 

‘Oh, yes, it was,’’ he answered, with an assumed air of 
indifference. ‘‘ Yes. It is a pity he cannot dine with you 
this evening.”’ 

‘“‘But why did he not come along now, for a minute even, 
when he was so far?’”’ 

She certainly was surprised; and there was nothing for 
him but to adopt the somewhat lame excuses that the Master 
in the first instance had offered him. 

‘“‘T think he is expecting a lawyer from Inverness,”’ said 
he, rather quickly slurring over the various statements, ‘‘ and 
if he came by the afternoon boat he would be due just about 
now. They have a good deal of business on hand just now at 
Lynn ” : 

‘Yes, apparently that is true,’”’ she said, with rather a 
singular gesture—ve slight, but significant. ‘‘We have 
not seen anything of them.”’ 

‘* Well, you see,’’ he continued, in the most careless and 
cheerful way, ‘‘no doubt they know your father is occupied 
with the shooting, and you with your amateur housekeeping— 
which I am told is perfect. Mr. Shortlands says the lodge is 
beautifully managed.”’ 

‘* Ah, does he?” said she, with a quick flush of genuine 
pleasure. ‘I am glad to hear that. And it is very simple 
now—oh, yes, for they are all so diligent and punctual. And 
now I have more and more time for my botany; and I am 
beginning to understand a little more of the arrangement, 
and it is interesting.’’ 

**T consider you have done very well,’’ said he. ‘‘So well 
that you deserve a reward.”’ 

‘“Ah, a prize?’”’ said she, with a laugh. ‘‘ Do you give 

rizes at your school? Well now—let me see—what shall I 
choose? A box of chocolates !”’ 

‘‘ Did they allow you too choose your own prizes at Chateau 
Cold Floors? We don’t do that here. No; the reward I 
have in store for you is the only specimen I have got of the 
Linnea borealis—the only plant that bears the name of the 
great master himself, and such a beautiful plant, too! I 
don’t think you are likely to find it about here. I got mine at 
Clova; but you can get everything at Clova.”’ 

‘*It is so kind of you,”’ she said; ‘‘ but what am I to do 
with it?’’ 

‘‘Start a herbarium. You ought to have plenty of time; 
if not, get up an hour earlier. You have a fine chance here of 
getting the Alpine species. I have got some fresh boards and 
drying paper down from Inverness ; and I meant to lend you 
my hand-press; but then I thought I might want it myself 
for some other purpose; and as Mrs. Bell was glad to have 





the chance of presenting you with one, I said she might; it 
will be down from Inverness to-morrow.’’ 

‘*But I cannot accept so much kindness”’ 
about to protest, when he interrupted her. 

‘You must,” he said, simply. ‘‘ When people are inclined 
to be civil and kind to you, you have no right to snub them.” 

Suddenly she stopped short and faced him. There was 
a kind of mischief in her eyes. 

‘‘ Will you have the same answer,”’ she asked, slowly, and 
with her eyes fixed on him, ‘‘ when Mrs. Bell presents to you 
Monaglen?’’ 

Despite himself a flush came over the pale, handsome 
features. 

‘That is absurd,” said he, quickly. ‘‘ That is impossible. 
I know the Master jokes about it. If Mrs. Bell has any wild 
dreams of the kind ”’ 

‘* Tf she has,’’ Yolande said, gravely, ‘‘if she wishes to be 
civil and kind, you have no right to snub her.”’ 

‘You have caught me, I confess it,’’ he said, with a good- 
natured laugh, as they resumed their walk along the wide 
strath. ‘‘But let us get back to the sphere of practical 
politics.” ; 

He then proceeded to give her instructions about the 
formation of a herbarium; and in this desultory conversation 
she managed very plainly to intimate to him that she would 
not have permitted him to take so much trouble had this new 
pursuit of hers been a mere holiday amusement. No; she 
hoped to make something more serious of it; and would it 
not be an admirable occupation for her when she finally came 
to live in these wilds, where occupations were not abundant? 
And he (with his mind distraught by all sorts of anxieties) had 
to listen to her placidly talking about her future life there, as 
if that were to be all very plain sailing indeed. She knew of 
no trouble; and she was not the one to anticipate trouble. 
Her chief regret at present was that her botanising (at least so 
far as the collection of plants was concerned) would cease in 
the winter. 

‘* But you cannot live up here in the winter !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Why not ?”’ 

** You would be snowed up!’’ 

‘Could anything be more delightful than that ?’’ she said. 
‘*Oh, I see it all before me—like a Christmas picture. Big 
red fires in the rooms; outside the sunlight on the snow; the 
air cold and clear; and papa going away over the hard, 
sparkling hills to shoot the ptarmigan and the white hares. 
Don’t you know, then, that papa will take Allt-nam-ba for all 
the year round when I come to live here? And if Duncan 
the keeper can live very well in the bothy, why not we in the 
lodge? Oh, I assure you it will be ravishing”’ 

**No, no, no; you could not attempt such a thing,”’ he 
said. ‘* Why, the strath might be quite impassable with the 
snow. You might be cut off from the rest of the world for a 
fortnight or three weeks. You would starve.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, then, you never heard of tinnned meats?’’ she 
said, with an air of superiority. 

‘*No, no; the people about here don’t do like that. Of 
course, in the win‘. r, you would naturally go in to Inverness, 
or go south to kdinburgh, or perhaps have a house in 
London ’”’?—— 

“Oh, no, that is what my papa would never, never 
permit—anything but London.”’ 

‘* Well, then, Inverness is a pleasant and cheerful town. 
And I must say this for the Master, that he is not at all likely 
to prove an absentee landlord, when his turn comes. He is 
quite as diligent as his father in looking after the estate ; 
there won’t be any reversal of policy when he succeeds, as 
sometimes happens.”’ 

‘‘ Inverness ?’’ said she, wistfully. ‘‘ Yes; perhaps 
Inverness—perhaps here—that is what my papa would prefer ; 
but London—ah, no. And sometimes I think he is so sadly mis- 
taken about me—it is his great affection, I know—but he thinks 
if I were in London I would hear too much of the attacks 
they make on him, and I might read the stupidities they put 
into the newspapers about him. Ue is so airaid of my being 
annoyed—oh, I know, for himself he does not care—it is all 
me, me—and the trouble he will take to watch against small 
annoyances that might happen to me, it is terrible and 
pitiable, only it isso kind. Why should I not goto the House 
of Commons? Do they think 1 care about their stupidities ? 
I know they are angry becausc they have one man among them 
who will not be the slave of any party—who will not be a— 
a cipher? is it?—in a crowd—an atom in a majority—no, 
but who wishes to speak what he thinks is true.’’ 

‘*QOh, but, Yolande, said he (venturing thus to address her 
for the first time), ‘‘I want you to tell me: do you ever feel 
annoyed and vexed when you see any attack on your father? ”’ 

She hesitated ; she did not like to confess. 

“Tt is a natural thing to be annoyed when you see 
stupidities of malice and spitefulness,’’ she said, at length— 
with the fair freckled face a shade warmer in colour than usual. 

‘*For I can give you a panacea for all such wounds; cr 
rather an absolute shield againt them.’’ 

‘*Can you—can you ?”’ she said, eagerly. 

‘*Oh, yes,’”’ he said, in that carelessly indifferent way of 
his. ‘‘ When you see anybody pitching into your father, in 
the House or in a newspaper, all you have to do is to recalla 
certain sonnet of Milton’s. You should bear it about with 
you in your mind ; there is a fine wholesome tone of contempt 
it it; and neither persons in public life nor their relatives 
should have too great a respect for other people’s opinions. 
It is not wholesome. It begets sensitiveness. You should 
always consider that your opponents are—are”’ 

** Ames de boue!’’ said Yolande, fiercely. ‘‘That is what I 
think when I see what they say of my papa.”’ 

‘* But I don’t think you would feel so much indignation as 
that if you would carry about this sonnet with you in your 
memory :— 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When straight a barbarous noise environs me 

Of owls, and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs ; 

As when those hinds that were transformed to frogs 
Railed at Latona’s twin-born progeny, 

Which after held the Sun and Moon in fee, 

But this is got by casting pearl to hogs, 

That baw! for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when Truth would set them free, 
License they mean when they cry Liberty ; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good : 
But from that mark how far they rove we see, 
For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood. 


There is a good, honest, satisfactory, wholesome contempt 
in it.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes; will you write it down for me?”’ said she 
quickly and gratefully. ‘‘ Will you write it down for me 
when we get to the lodge?”’ 

‘* Tf you like.”’ 

When they drew near to the lodge, however, they found 
that something very unusual was going forward. The whole 
of the women-servants, to begin with, were outside, and gazing 
intently in the direction of a hillside just above the confluence 
of the Dun Water and the Crooked Water; while the pretty 
Highland cook was asserting something or other in strenuous 
terms. The moment they saw Yolande those young people 
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fled into the house, like so many scurrying rabbits ; but Sandy, 
the groom, being over near the kennel, did not hear, and 
remained perched up on the fence, using an opera-glass which 
he had filched from the dining-room mantelpiece. Yolande 
went over to him (as she had to kennel up the dogs in any 
case), and said to him, 

‘What is the matter, Sandy ?”’ 

He very nearly dropped with fright, but instantly re- 
covered himself, and said, with great excitement, 

‘‘T think they are bringing home a stag, Madam; I am 
sure that is it. I was seeing the powny taken down to cross 
the burn ; and it was, not the panniers that was on him; and 
there is the chentlemen standing by the bridge, looking ”’ 

There certainly was a small group of figures standing on 
the further side of that distant bridge—a slim, little structure 
slung on wires, and so given to oscillation that only one person 
could cross atatime. This performance, indeed, was now care- 
fully going on; but what had become of the pony? Presently 
they saw something appear on the top of the bank on this 
side of the stream. 

‘‘Tt is a stag, undoubtedly, Yolande,’’ Jack Melville said 
(he had got hold of the opera-glass), ‘‘and I should say a good 
one. Now, how could that have come about? Never mind, I 
dare say your father will be delighted enough; and I should 
say Duncan will tune up his pipes this evening.”’ 

Yolande looked through the glass, and was very much 
excited to see that small pony coming home with its heavy 
burden ; but the gentlemen were now invisible, having passed 
behind a hillock. And so she sped into the house, fearful that 
the curiosity of the women-servants might have let affairs get 
behindhand, and determined that everything should be in 
readiness for the home-coming sportsmen. 

Melville was left outside ; and as he regarded, now the gillie 
leading the pony, and now the party of people who were 
visible coming over the hillock, it was not altogether of the 
dead stag that he was thinking. In this matter of the Master of 
Lynn he had only performed his thankless duty as messenger, 
as it were; still, it was not pleasant to have to bring back bad 
news. Sometimes he wished he had had nothing whatever to 
do with the whole complication ; then, again, he reminded 
himself that that secret had been confided to him by John 
Shortlands unsolicited; and that he, Melville, had subse- 
quently done what he honestly thought best. And then he 
turned to think about Yolande. Would he grudge anything 
he could do for that beautiful child-nature—to keep it clear 
and bright and peaceful? No, he could not. And then he 
thought, with something of a sigh, that those who were the 
lucky ones in this world did not seem to place much value on the 
prizes that lay within their hand’s reach. 

The corpulent John Shortlands, as he now came proudly 
along, puffed and blowing and breathless, clearly showed by 
his radiant face who had shot the stag; and at once he plunged 
into an account of the affair for the benefit of Jack Melville. 
He roundly averred that no such “‘fluke’’ was known in 
English history. ‘They were not out after any stag. No stag 
had any right to be there. They had passed up that way in 
the morning, with the dogs. Nor could this have been the 
wounded stag that the shepherds had seen drinking out of the 
Allt-corrie-an-eich some four days ago. No; this must have 
been some wandering stag that had got startled out of some 
adjacent forest; and had taken refuge in the glen just as the 
shooting-party were coming back from the far tops. Duncan 
had proposed to have a try for a few black-game when they 
came down to these woods ; and so, by great good-luck, John 
Shortlands had put a No. 4 cartridge in his left barrel, just in 
case an old black-cock should get up wild. Then he was 
standing at his post when suddenly he heard a pattering; a 
brown animal appeared with head high and horns thrown 
back; the next instant it passed him, not more than fifteen 
yards off, and he blazed at it—in his nervousness with the right 
barrel ; then he saw it stumble, only for a second ; then on it 
went again, he after it, down ,to the burn, which fortunately 
was rushing red with the last night’s rain; in the bed of the 
stream it stumbled again and fell ; and as it struggled out and 
up the opposite bank, there being now nothing but the breadth 
of the burn between him and it, he took more deliberate aim, 
fired, and the stag fell back, stone-dead, its head and horns, 
indeed, remaining partly in the water. 

Then Mr. Winterbourne, when he came along, seemed quite 
as honestly pleased at this unexpected achievement as if the 
stag had fallen to his own gun ; while as for Duncan the grim 
satisfaction on his face was sufficient testimony. 

‘“‘This is something like a good day’s work,’’ said he. 
‘¢ And I was bringing down the stag for Miss Winterbourne to 
see it, before the dark ; and now Peter will take back the powny 
for the panniers.”’ 

But Jack Melville took occasion to say to him, aside : 

“‘Duncan, Miss Winterbourne will look at the head and 
horns when you have had time to take a sponge or a wet cloth 
to them, don’t you understand ?—later on in the evening, 
perhaps.”’ ; 

‘‘ Very well, Sir. And I suppose the gentlemen will be 
sending in the head to Mr. Macleay’s to-morrow? Itis nota 
royal; but it is a very good head whatever.” 

‘* How many points—ten ?’”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Sir. It is a very good head whatever.” 

Yolande had so effectively hurried up everything inside the 
lodge that when the gentlemen appeared for dinner, it was 
they, and not the dinner, who were late. And of course she 
was greatly delighted also; and all the story of the capture of 
the stag had to be described over again, to the minutest 
points. And again there was a fierce discussion as to who 
should have the head and horns, John Shortlands being finally 
compelled to receive the trophy which naturally belonged to 
him. ‘Then a wild skirl outside in the dark. 

‘* What is that, now?’’ said John Shortlands. 

“That,” said Yolande, complacently—for she had got to 
know somthing of these matters—‘“‘ is the Pibroch of Donald 
Dhu.”’ 

‘That is the Pibroch of Donald Black, I suppose,’’ said 
John Shortlands, peevishly. ‘‘ What the mischief have Ito do 
with Donald Black? I want the Pibroch of John Shortlands. 
What is the use of killing a stag if you have to have somebody 
else’s pibroch played? If ever I rent a deer forest in the 
Highlands, I will have my own pibroch made for me, if I pay 
twenty pounds for it.’’ 

Indeed, as it turned out, there was so much joy diffused 
throughout this household by the slaying of the stag that Jack 
Melville, communing with himself, decided that his ill news 
might keep. He would take some other opportunity of telling 
Shortlands the results of his mission. Why destroy his very 
obvious satisfaction? It was a new experience for him; he 
had never shot a stag before. The cup of his happiness was 
full to the brim ; and nobody grudged it him, for-he was a 
sound-hearted sort of man. 

One rather awkward incident arose, however, out of this 
stag episode. In the midst of their dinner-talk, Yolande 
suddenly said, 

‘Papa, ought I to send a haunch of venison to Lynn 
Towers? It seems so strange to have neighbours, and not any 
compliment one way or the other. Should I send a haunch of 
venison to Lord Lynn?’”’ 


Her father seemed somewhat disturbed. 

‘*No, no, Yolande ; it would seem absurd to send a haunch 
of venison to a man who has a deer-forest of his own.”’ 

‘* But it is let.” 

“Yes, I know; but no doubt the tenant will send in a 
haunch to the Towers if there is any occasion ”’ 

‘*But I know he does not, for Archie said so. Mr. 
Melville,’ she said, shifting the ground of her appeal, ‘‘ would 
it not be a nice compliment to pay to a neighbour? Is it not 
customary ? ’’ 

“ His eyvs had been fixed on the table; he did not raise 
hem. 

‘*J—I don’t think I would,’’ said he, with some little 
embarrassment. ‘‘ You don’t know what fancies old people 
might take. And you will want the venison for yourselves. 
Besides, Mr. Shortlands shot the stag; you should let him 
have a haunch to send to his friends in the South.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, yes, yes, certainly!’’ she cried, clapping her 
orem ‘* Why did I not think of it? That will be much 

ter.”’ 

At another time John Shortlands might have protested ; 
but something in Melville’s manner struck him, and he did 
~~ contend that the haunch of venison should be sent to Lynn 

owers. 

After dinner, they went out into the dark, and, guided by 
the sound of the pipes, made their way to the spacious coach- 
house, which they found had been cleared out, and in which 
they found two of the gillies and two of the shepherds—great, 
huge, red-bearded, brawny men—dancing a four-some reel, 
while Duncan was playing as if he meant to send the roof off. 
The head and horns of the deer were hung up on one of the 
pillars of the loose-box. The place was ruddily lit up by two 
lamps, as well as a few candles; there was a small keg of 
whisky in a dim corner. And Yolande thought that the 
Highland girls might just as well come over from the lodge 
(the English Jane was of no use), and very soon the dancing- 
party was made much more picturesque. But where was the 
Master of Lynn, with the torch-light dance he had promised 
them on the occasion of their killing their first stag ? 

When Jack Melville was going away that night he was 
surprised to find the dog-cart outside, Sandy in his livery, the 
lamps lit, and warm rugs on the front seat. 

‘* This is not for me?”’ he said. 

*‘Tt is indeed,’’ said Yolande. 

“Oh, but I must ask you to send it back. It is nothing 
for me to walk to Gress. You have enough work for your 
horses just now.’’ 

“The night is dark,’’ she said, ‘‘and I wish you to drive-— 
you will have the light of the lamps.’’ 

** Why should I drive—to Gress!’ he said. 

** But I wish it,’’ she answered. 

And that was enough. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHITE. BLACK. 
1, BtoR 2nd K to B 3rd 
2. Qto Q 6th K to Kt 2nd 
8. Q@toR6th. Mate. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 





Played in the Match between the Nottingham and Grimsby Chess Clubs, Mr. 
A. Marriorrt representing the former and Mr. D, Y. Mixts the latter. 
(Giuoco Piano.) 
waite (Mr Mills). siacx (Mr. M.) | wuire (Mr. Mills), sack (Mr. M.) 

. h . K to Raq Q to R 6th 


1. Pto K 4t P to K 4th 12, K 

Ms hehe 4 3rd pit} dase Correctly played. The draw by per- 
etual cheque offers no temptation to 

4. Castles P to Q 8rd lack in this position. 

5. P to B 8rd B to K Kt 5th 


6. QtoKtad  QtoQ ind ry egies 8 to Kt sq. then foll 
est. 3. . then ows 
1. B takes P (ch) 13. B takes B'P, and should White con 
The Giuoco Piano is not a favourable | tinue with 14. R takes Kt P (ch), Black 
opening for this style of attack. interposes the K Kt, winning easily. 


7. Q takes B 13. Kt to B 3rd 
8. Q takes P K to Q 2nd 14. Q takes R Kt to Kt 5t 
9. Q takes R 15. Q takes P (ch) Ktto K 2nd 


This is not White's usual style of play. | 16, Q takes K Kt (ch) 
He has now the exchange and two Pawns, 





but his Queen is hopelessly out of play, The only move to delay the mate. 
and he has not an officer on active service. 16 Q takes Q (ch) 
9. B takes Kt 17. K to Rsq Q to B 6th (ch) 
10, P takes B Q takes P (at B| 18. K to Kt sq Kt to Kt 3rd 
6th) 19. P to Q 4th Kt to R 5th 
11.PtoQ Kt 4th Q to Kt 5th (ch) Black mates next move, 



































































































































WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Jan. 17, 1880), with a codicil (dated Jan. 5, 
1883), of Mr. Richard Edmunds, late of Worthing, Sussex, 
who died on Jan. 24 last, was proved on the 14th inst. by 
Alfred Sayres Edmunds, the brother, Howard Charles Ward, 
and George Richard Edmunds and Walter Kdmunds, the 
nephews, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £176,000. The testator leaves to his 
said brother £5000 and an annuity of £200; to his sister Mrs. 
Anna Maria Pagden his freehold residence at Worthing and 
£3500; to his sisters, the said Mrs. Pagden and Miss Harriet 
Edmunds, the furniture and effects at his dwelling-house and 
annuities of £400 each; to his nephews and nieces, Howard 
Charles Ward, George Richard Edmunds, Walter Edmunds, 
Eliza Emily Ward, Mrs. Adela Downing, George Harry 
Edmunds, and Ernest Edward Edmunds, £1000 each ; to his 
said nephew George Richard Edmunds the manor of Worthing 
and the appurtenances ; upon trust for his said nephews George 
Harry Edmunds and Ernest Edward Edmunds, £7500 each ; 
and a few other bequests, including £300 to be held upon 
trust, and the dividends to be laid out in coals and blankets 
to be distributed among the poor of the parish of West Tarring, 
Sussex. The residue of his real and personal estate is to be 
divided equally between his brother, Alfred Sayres Edmunds, 
and his nephews and nieces, Howard Charles Ward, George 
Richard Edmunds, Walter Edmunds, Eliza Emily Ward, and 
Adela Downing. 

The will (dated July 5, 1869), with two codicils (one bearing 
date the same day as the will, and the other Feb. 23, 1874), of 
Mr. Samuel Richard Bosanquet, late of Dingestow Court, 
Monmouthshire, who died on Dec. 27 last, was proved on the 
26th ult. by Samuel Courthope Bosanquet, the Rev. Claude 
Bosanquet, and Frederick Albert Bosanquet, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£49,000. The testator leaves certain plate, books, and pictures 
at Dingestow Court to be made heirlooms to go with the pro- 
perty, and the remainder of his goods and chattels there he 
gives to his son Samuel Courthope; he makes provision for 
his younger children not provided for by settlement; and 
bequeaths some legacies to domestic servants. Subject to 
certain charges and to a trust for accumulation of a portion of 
the rents for twenty-one years, the Dingestow Court estate and 
all his real estate in the county of Monmouth, all his real 
estate in the county of Essex, and his residuary real and per- 
sonal estate, are settled upon his said son Samuel Courthope 
Bosanquet for life, with remainder to his first and other sons, 
severally and successively, according to seniority in tail male. 

Letters of Administration of. the personal estate of Mr. 
John Blockley, late of No. 3, Argyle-street, Regent-street, 
music publisher; and of No. 6, Park-place, Hampstead, who 
died on Dec. 24 last without leaving any will, were granted 
on the 13th ult. to John Blockley and Frederick Moratt 
Blockley, the sons, the value of the personal estate being over 
£42,000. ‘The decease having died a widower and intestate, 
his personal estate becomes divisible, under the statute of 
distribution, between his children; the children of any 
deceased child taking their parent’s share among them. 

The will (dated April 15, 1867), with five codicils (dated 
Nov. 30, 1871; Jan. 15, 1875; April 17, 1876; May7,1880; aut 
March 3, 1882), of the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Martin, formerly 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, and late of 
No. 132, Piccadilly, and of Myroe, Londonderry, Lreland, who 
died on Jan. 9 last, was proved on the 19th inst. by Michael 
King and Edward Macnaghten, Q.C., M.P., the surviving 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£34,000. ‘The testator leaves all his lands at Crindle and 
Crossycrib, in the county of Londonderry, to his sister Anne; 
£3000 to his daughter, Mrs. Frances Arabella Macnaghten; 
£2000 to his son-in-law, Mr. Macnaghten ; ard £100 each to 
Robert Chevis and James McAneary if in his service at the 
time of his death. All the residue of his estate is to be held, 
upon trust, for his said daughter, her husland, and children. 
He expresses a wish, but it is not mude a condition, that his 
property at Myroe should not be sold. 

The will and codicil (both dated Dec. 17, 1881) of General 
Sir Richard England, G.C.B., late of No. 10, Chester-street, 
Grosvenor-place, and of St. Marguret’s, Titchfield,- South- 
ampton, who died on Jan. 19 last, were proved. on the 17th 
ult. by Richard England, the sonp,. and’ Danby Stephens 
Christopher, two of the executcrs, the value of the personal 
estate being over £31,000. The testator makes various 
appointments and bequests in favour of his children Andrew 
Fountayne England, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Burne. ‘The 
remainder of the trusts of the will are jin favour of his son, 
Richard England, and his daughter, Miss Nancy England. 

The will (dated Nov. 21, 1876), with two codicils (dated 
July 14 and Dec. 7, 1882), of the Right Rev. Alfred 
Ollivant, D.D., ne of Llandaff, who died on Dee. 16 last, 
at Bishop’s Court, Llandaff, was proved at the Llandaff 
district registry on the 24th ult. by Joseph Earle Ollivant and 
Edward Albert Oliivant, the sons, and Simon Dunning, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being over £30,000. 
The testator bequeaths some books to St. David’s College, 
Wales ; his portrait, presented to him by subscription, painted 
by W. W. Ouless, R.A., after the death of his wife, to the 
Bishop for the time being of the See of Llandaff; such 
furniture, plate, books, horses, and carriages to his wife, Mrs. 
Alicia Olivia Ollivant, as she may select, and also £2000 and 
the dividends of £3000 Consols for life; and some other 
bequests. The residue of his real and personal estate is to be 
divided in equal shares between his four children, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Alfred, Joseph Earle, and Edward Albert. 

The will (dated Sept. 1, 1862) of Major-General Robert 
Carey, C.B., late of No. 17, Belgrave-road, Pimlico, who died 
on Jan. 25 last, was proved on the 14th ult. by Mrs. Caroline 
Carey, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £22,000. The testator bequeaths to his wife 
the whole of his property, real and personal, for her free and 
entire disposal. 

The will (dated Sept. 8, 1881) of the Rev. Leopold John 
Bernays, Rector of Great Stanmore, Middlesex, who died on 
Oct. 25 last, was proved on the 15th ult. by Arthur Edwin 
Bernays and Adolphus Vaughan Bernays, M.D., the sons, 
Robert Adolphus Cockburn, the nephew, and Algernon Sydney 
hc aah Ny Aegan cs value of the personal estate exceed - 
ing ,000. The on ersons benefited by t i 
testator’s wife and childsen oeeervom ox 

The will (dated June 18, 1880) of Mrs. Julia Crozier, late o 
West Hill, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, who died on Jato tae, 
was proved on the 13th ult. by Richard Pearson Crozier, the 
es mony a a er — of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £10,000. ‘The testatrix leaves all her propert 
and personal, to her said son. vite Sins Restart 





Lord Provost Harrison moved at a meeting of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh last week that the Council vote the sum 
of 1000 guineas as a contribution to the final subscription-list 
towards the completion of the new University buildings on 
the occasion of the tercentenary of the University, ‘The 
motion was unanimously adopted, 
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1. Canterbury Cathedral, from the Green Court. 
2. The Warrior Chapel. 





5. The Pilgrims’ Steps, in Canterbury Cathedral. 
6. The Deanery. 7. Norman Tower of the Cathedral. 


8, Clergy Orphan College. 
4. Helmet and Gauntlets of Edward the Black Prince. 
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1, *‘ Becket’s Crown,” or “the Corona,’’ from the Trinity Chapel, showing where the Old Marble Chair is placed at the Enthronement of the Archbishop. 2, The Archbishop’s Throne, 
3, The Old Marble Chair, said to be the Chair of St. Augustine. 4, Old Monastery Ruins, looking West. 5. The Martyrdom Transept, where Becket was Murdered, a.p, 1170, 


SKETCHES IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 
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JANTERBURY. 


The newly-appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most 
Rev. Edward White Benson, D.D., late Bishop of Truro, was 
formally installed and inducted, last Thursday, at Canterbury 
Cathedral, and enthroned in the reputed ancient Chair of St. 
Augustine, with due ceremonial pomp, some Illustrations of 
which shall be presented next week. In this week’s number 
of our Journal, and in the Extra Supplement, which consists 
of a tinted engraving, with a fine view of that noble eccle- 
siastical edifice, we give a series of Sketches of parts of the 
interior, having some historical associations of peculiar interest, 
and other features of characteristic antiquity in the old city; 
so here a brief account of Canterbury, its Cathedral, and the 
Archiepiscopal See, may be acceptable to many of our readers. 

In Eastern Kent, six miles from the seacoast about Whit- 
stable and Herne Bay, near the confluence of two branches of 
tne little river Stour, the Britons of Caesar's time had a forti- 
fied village of huts, surrounded by marshes and thickets of 
alders, which they called Durwhern, a name indicating 
its natural situation. The Romans, when they conquered 
the country, made Durovernum one of the first military 
stations on their high road to London, whether they landed 
at Dover or at Sandwich (Rutupiw), marching straight on to 
Rochester, then called by them Durobrive. The Saxons, or 
rather Jutes, whose probably fabulous leaders were Hengist 
and Horsa, next sailed or rowed into the strait dividing the 
mainland from the Isle of Thanet, in a.p. 449, and became 
masters of that corner of Britain. It was early called Kent, 
from a Celtic word, otherwise Gwent, meaning white, the hue 
of its chalk cliffs; and the town which seemed its capital 
thence got the name of Cantwara-byrig, the burgh of the 
Kentishmen. In 597, when King Ethelbert reigned with his 
Queen Bertha, a Christian Princess of the Merovingian Royal 
family in Gaul, the Roman Church missionary, St. Augustine 
the Second, Prior of a Benedictine Convent in the Papal City, 
arrived with forty monks to convert the heathens of this 
country. Queen Bertha and her Gallic chaplain had already 
erected, on St. Martin’s-hill, a small chapel for Christian 
worship. Augustine, being received with great favour, and 
having been allowed to baptise Ethelbert with ten thousand of 
his people, was appointed by Pope Gregory the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He built, outside the city walls, a 
church dedicated to St. Pancras, and a monastery, which has 
received the name of its founder. Within the city, having 
received from the King, who removed his dwelling to Re- 
culver, a gift of the site of the palace and adjacent ground, 
said to have been once before occupied by a Roman or British 
church, St. Augustine erected the first Canterbury Cathedral. 
This Saxon edifice was restored by Archbishop Odo, in the 
tenth century, but was destroyed by fire about the time of the 
Norman Conquest. 

The Saxon Archbishops of Canterbury, during three 
centuries, laboured to establish their ecclesiastical supremacy 
all over England, being opposed for some time by those of 
York and Lichfield. Archbishop Odo, a Dane, appointed by 
King Athelstan in 940, was called ‘‘the Severe.’”? But his 
successor, Dunstan, a Benedictine monk of Glastonbury, is 
more famous for his harsh treatment of the married clergy, 
and of secular canons, and for his cruelty to Queen Elgitha, 
the unfortunate wife of Edwy. It is not true, we believe, that 
he worked at a blacksmith’s forge and pulled the Devil’s nose 
with a red-hot pair of tongs, but he was clever and bold 
enough to perform that feat. A charter in his handwriting is 
preserved in the Chapter Library. Archbishop Alphege, in 
1011, was captured by the savage Danish invaders, who 
tortured him and put him to death in their camp at Greenwich, 
the patriotic prelate nobly refusing to solicit his countrymen 
for a ransom to be paid in gold. He is the patron Saint of 
the Greenwich a church. Archbishop Stigand, and his 
dealings with William the Conqueror, and then Archbishop 
Lanfranc, an Italian of Pavia, one of the able churchmen 
of the Norman — and his successor Anselm, a native of 
Aosta, who had, like the preceding Archbishop, held the great 
Abbey of Bec in Normandy, and who was yet more eminent 
in zeal, spirit, and learning, are well-known historical person- 
ages. The resistance of Lanfrane and Anselm to the 
usurpations of the Norman Kings over the privileges of the 
Church has often been related. The great question was that 
concerning the appointment or investiture of Bishops, by the 
Royal authority, without previous Papal consent and religious 
consecration ; this was of much political importance, when the 
Bishops were so powerful and wealthy among Peers of the 
Realm. We should observe that Archbishops Lanfranc and 
Anselm, from 1070 to 1109, with Conrad, Prior of the 
Monastery, built the magnificent Norman Cathedral, named 
Christ’s Church, of which the towers still remain; while the 
existing choir was constructed towards the end of the twelfth 
century, the architects being William of Sensand ‘‘ William 
the Englishman ’’; and the nave is of two centuries’ later date. 

The popular renown of Thomas 4 Becket’s tragical story, 
which belongs to the reign of the first Plantagenet King, 
Henry II., has served, perhaps, more than anything else, to 
increase the historical interest of this Cath - Thomas 
a Becket, Archbishop and Lord Chancellor, the son of a London 
merchant, loved the pomp of this world and sumptuous living. 
He withstood the power of the Crown, more especially with 
regard to. making clergymen amenable to the ordinary 
criminal jurisdiction of the common law, under the 
statute entitled the Constitutions of Clarendon; and it 
may easily be perceived that the clergy would teach the 
common people to regard Becket as a martyr to their cause. 
They detested the French courtiers and insolent barons of that 

iod. But{the actual matter of dispute which occasioned 

murder was that relating to the coronation of King Henry’s 
eldest son. The King, who then resided in Normandy, had 
thought fit that, in his lifetime, the Crown of England should 
be worn by his son; and, since Becket was then in exile, got 
the ceremony performed by the Archbishop of York. For this 
act, which infringed the privilege of the See of Canterbury, 
Becket procured the Papal excommunication of his brother 
Archbishop and of the Bishops of London and Salisbury. They 
went to the King at Bayeux; he flew into a rage, and called 
his men a pack of cowards for not ridding him of that pre- 
sumptuous priest. Four of them, Reginald Fitzurse, William 
de y, Richard the Breton, and Hugh de Moreville, started 
off to dothis wicked job. Crossing the Channel, they were joined 
at Saltwood, near Hythe, by Robert le Broc, with whom they rode 
on to Canterbury. They were received by the Abbot of St. 
A e’s, who was Becket’s enemy ; and next day, Dec. 29, 
1170, they broke into the Archbishop’s Palace, with a troop of 
“the King’s men.’’ It seems tolerably certain that their 
intention was not to kill him, but only to take him prisoner. 
He showed great courage, and defied them, protesting his 
fidelity to the King. He dined, and drank too much wine, in 
spite of the remonstrance of his cupbearer. After along and 
violent altercation, he went, accompanied by some of his 
clergy, monks, and servants, into the adjoining Cathedral, for 
the vesper service. The Knights, believing that he would 
escape or hide himself, went in after him, breaking the cloister 
doors with axes and hammers. They found him, attired in 
the sacred vestments, in the north-west transept, close to the 
shrines of St. Benedict and St. Blaise. The whole story, 








in its minutest particulars, is admirably narrated by Dean 
Stanley, in his ‘‘ Memorials of Canterbury.’”’ It appears that 
they tried to drag the Archbishop away; he struggled, and 
reviled them bitterly, calling them very bad names. They 
became furious, and slew him with dastardly cruelty there on 
the floor of the church. Our Illustration shows the precise 
spot where this foul murder was perpetrated seven hundred 
and twelve years ago. 

Its effect, by the natural revulsion of popular and religious 
feeling, was to make the Church more powerful than ever. 
The assassins were not pursued, but the King, denounced and 
condemned throughout the Catholic world, had to submit to a 
most humiliating penance. He walked barefoot through 
Canterbury to kiss the stone pavement which had been stained 
with Becket’s blood, and to be scourged by eighty monks in 
the crypt, where he stood all night fasting and praying for 
pardon. This was pretty well for the proud and passionate 
Sovereign of England and half of France, the founder of our 
Plantagenet monarchy. ‘The fate of Becket, moreover, raised 
Canterbury Cathedral, which had previously been overshadowed 
by the neighbouring Monastery of St. Augustine, to the highest 

pomp and fame among the English Church establishments. 
The martyr’s tomb and shrine, placed above the choir, in the 
‘Trinity Chapel,’’ for three hundred years attracted vast 
crowds of pilgrims, who believed in miraculous cures of every 
disease. As old Chaucer says, 

But specially, from every shire’s end 

Of Engleland, to Canterbury they wend, 

The holy blissful Martyr for to seek, 

That them hath holpen, when that they were sick. 
In honour of the great St. Thomas of Canterbury, all the 
Princes and pious nobles of Europe presented gold and gems, 
with which the plain wooden fabric was so richly incrusted, 
that it was a wonder of the world. It was solemnly dedicated, 
in 1220, by Cardinal Archbishop Stephen Langton, a far 
better and greater man than Becket—a man to whom England 
is indebted for Magna Charta. It was the central object of 
Catholic devotion through the latter period of medieval 
history. It was inspected by Erasmus and Dean Colet, with 
contemptuous scepticism, on the eve of the Protestant Re- 
formation. It was finally plundered, like much else, by King 
Henry VIII., who found cause to decry Becket as a traitor, in 
1538, to destroy the relics, and to confiscate the jewels and 
treasures of his shrine. There is not a more interesting and 
instructive passage in the whole history of England. The per- 
sonal character of Thomas, who seems to have been an arrogant 
and rapacious priest, is of little importance to us now; but 
these events have had a prodigious influence upon the national 
life. 

Canterbury Cathedral, though surpassed in beauty, to 
artistic perception, by more than one grand ecclesiastical 
building in this country, is a majestic structure. We should 
like to know more of the architects, William of Sens and his 
pupil ‘‘ English William,’”’ who built the existing choir, a fine 
combination of the Norman and Early English or Gothic styles, 
from 1174 to 1184, soon after the death of Archbishop Becket ; 
also the side aisles here, the retro-choir, and the corona, or 
eastern apse, which has a peculiar air of elegance and light- 
ness. Itis said that William of Sens, who must have been 
appointed by Becket, fell from the clerestory while at work, 
and was so much hurt as to keep his bed for years, while he 
directed the other William to carry out the design. The 
excessive length of the choir, 180 ft., its narrowing shape, and 
the low vaulting, are due to structural necessities; they had 
to bring it into correspondence with the two old Norman 
towers of Lanfranc and Anselm, and to provide for a high 
crypt under the altar. The eastern or choir transepts retain 
some of the more ancient building. ‘The present nave was 
erected by Prior Chillenden, with the south entrance porch, 
at the end of the fourteenth century; and the great central 
tower by Prior Goldstone, at the end of the fifteenth, 
in the later Perpendicular style. The total dimensions of 
the Cathedral are—length, 514 ft.; breadth, 71ft.; height of 
tower, 235ft. It contains, in the Trinity Chapel, the tomb 
of Edward the Black Prince, with his efligy of brass, and his 
shield and armour hung above; the tomb of King Henry IV. 
and his Queen Joan of Navarre ; and, in other parts, those of 
many old Archbishops. The stone chair, in which the new 
Archbishop is enthroned by the custom of this See, has usually 
been kept in the south-east transept, but was removed to the 
Trinity Chapel for the imposing ceremony of last Thursday. 
It is of grey Purbeck marble, and made of three pieces; so that 
it cannot be the original stone chair of St. Augustine, said to 
have been the throne of the Saxon Kings of Kent. 

In the long line of the Archbishops of Canterbury, it is 
scarcely needful to remark, history finds some of the most im- 
portant personages who have had to do with our public affairs. 
Archbishop Langton deserves our esteem for asserting not 
only the rights of the Church, but the liberties of the people, 
against the Pope as well as against the King. In general, 
these great prelates before the Reformation were strenuous 
opponents of the encroachments of royal prerogative; but some 
of them were turbulent intriguers. Archbishop Simon of 
Sudbury, in 1380, proposed the poll-tax, which provoked Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion, and was killed in the Tower of London by 
the furious mob. Archbishop Arundel began the Christian 
— of burning heretics, the Lollards of his day. Arch- 

ishop Chichele was the unscrupulous adviser of King 
Henry V.’s unjust invasion of France. Archbishop Morton, 
on the contrary, was the discreet and able statesman (Lord 
Chancellor) who restored the good administration of the realm 
after the Wars of the Roses. The last Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop preceding Cranmer was the excellent Warham. Of 
Cranmer, and his dealings with the King’s wives and with the 
established religion, and of his cruel death at the stake under 
Queen Mary, enough hasbeen written. Soof Mary’s Archbishop, 
Cardinal Reginald Pole ; Elizabeth’s Archbishops, Parker, 
Grindall, and Whitgift ; the Archbishops of the Stuart reigns, 
more especially the luckless Laud, persecutor of Puritans, who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill; these historical prelates figure in 
every narrative or discussion of the past. Since the Re- 
volution, happily both for Church and State, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury have not been very great politicians. They 
have been goodclergymen of the modern English type, mild and 
tolerant, occasionally pious, moderately learned, not more 
than sufficiently clever, but well qualified to maintain the 
order and nice balance of the Established Church. Esto 
perpetua. Nobody wants another Becket, or even Anselm, in 
this liberal age. 

Memorials of the past, from the very middle of the Middle 
Ages, meet the visitor’s curious eye in strolling through 
Canterbury, in the precincts of Cathedral and Monastery, and 
in the streets and suburbs of the town. You walk in from the 
South-Eastern Railway Station, by the old West Gate, now a 
police station, which Simon of Sudbury built. The other 
railway station is on the site of a field where eighteen 
Protestants were burnt by Cardinal Pole. The remnant 
of the Castle Keep has been utilised for the City Gasworks. 
The Dane John, a pleasant public garden, with an artificial 
mound, recalls the sack of Canterbury by the Danes in the 
time of St. Alphege. Adjacent to the Cathedral are some 


few remains of Christ Church Priory, and of the ancient 
Palace, inhabited by St. Thomas & Becket; but most of the 


—- buildings are of later construction. The stair-case 
eading to the Grammar School is a fine piece of Norman; 
and there is also the porter’s gate, and a tower in the cloister- 
garden, called the Baptistery, which belonged to the 
Monastery waterworks. ‘The pilgrimages to St. Thomas’s 
shrine, down to the era of the Keformation, brought pros- 
perity to this ancient city, which would otherwise lie rather 
out of the way of much trade. At the Chequers Inn, or 
‘* The Chequers of the Hope,’”’ which stands in High-street at 
the corner of Mercery-lane, we can fancy the whole company 
of Chaucer’s merry pilgrims *‘ that toward Canterbury woulden 
ride.’’ There was, until 1865, a great room, with a high-pitched 
roof, called ‘‘the dormitory of the hundred beds.’’ The Star 
Inn, in St. Dunstan’s parish, is reputed to have been the 
favourite hostelry of pilgrims’ resort. Persons of rank would 
be entertained at the Priory, or at St. Augustine’s Abbey ; 
some at the other convente, those of St. John, St. Gregory, St. 
Lawrence, St. Thomas in Eastbridge, and St. Margaret; 
** Black Friars and White, Brown Friars and Grey,’’ being not 
unmindful of hospitality upon that occasion. Such particulars 
are on record, on how the Feast of St. Thomas was celebrated, 
with shows and processions, and the performance of a dramatic 
play representing the martyrdom of that blessed prelate. It is 
—— that, among the spectators, with many sober and 
onest folk, were a number of ‘‘ lewd sots’’ who came to Can- 
terbury for a spree. In the booths of Mercery-lane, each man 
or woman could buy a trinket, ajbrooch or medal of silver 
or lead, stamped with the saint’s portrait, or a leaden 
phial of holy-water, for a token at home that they had 
‘*done their pilgrimage.’’ At the end of this thoroughfare 
is Christ Church Gate, that of the Priory; and Cathedral 
precinct. The modern Canterbury pilgrim, led by antiquarian 
curiosity, or by romantic enthusiasm for those past ‘‘ ages of 
of faith,’’ or simply intending to witness the ‘‘ enthronisation ’’ 
Dr. Benson, will please to gointhere. Having, at his leisure, 
rambled about the interesting little city, of which we give so 
many Sketches, he may, if so disposed, go to inspect St. 
Augustine’s College, erected since 1844, at the cost of Mr. 
Beresford Hope, for Church Missionary students. Here are 
still visible some fragments of walls and doorways belonging 
to the ancient Benedictine Monastery, which was dedicated 
by Augustine to St. Peter and St. Paul, but which, from 
Archbishop Dunstan’s time, was known by the name of St. 
Augustine himself. On the hill east of Canterbury is St. 
Martin’s Church, which occupies theesite of the primitive 
chapel, built in the sixth century by Queen Bertha. All our 
Illustrations are from photographs by Mr. J. Craik, Canterbury. 


ENTHRONEMENT OF THE ARCHBISHOP. 

The imposing ecclesiastical ceremony of Thursday will be duly 
reported. The order of its procedure may be thus indicated :— 
While the clergy and others are being marshalled, the 
members of the Cathedral body assemble in another part of 
the cloisters. Here will be formed a separate procession of 
schoolmasters, King’s scholars, grammar master of choristers, 
choristers, lay clerks, Seneschal, and Auditor. Simultaneously, 
the Dean and Canons, Honorary Canons, six Preachers, and 
Minor Canons meet in the Treasury, where, the Mandate 
for the enthronement having been produced and read, the 
Archdeacon, who takes the leading part in the proceedings, 
decrees that the ceremony shall proceed forthwith. These 
preliminaries over, the Archbishop and attendant Bishops 
are conducted from the Deanery by the Dean and Chapter to 
the cloisters. The different sections now become part of the 
general procession. The members of the Town Council head 
the column, the clergy following two and two. Entering by 
the west door, the procession marches up the nave and high 
steps into the choir. The dignitaries at the rear, on reaching 
the choir doors, file off right and left, while the Archbishop 
and attendant Bishops are conducted by the Archdeacon, 
Dean, and Vice-Dean, to chairs within the rails. ‘The pro- 
cession passes up the nave, while the choristers sing pro- 
cessional hymns and the 12I1st and 122nd Psalms. All having 
taken their seats, the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus’”’ is sung. The 
Archdeacon (the Bishop-Suffragan of Dover) approaches the 
Primate, saying :— 

‘*My Lord Archbishop,—I require you to declare that you 
will maintain the rights and liberties of the Church, and that 
you will observe the approved customs thereof, and, so far as 
it concerns your Grace, that you will cause the same to be 
observed by others, provided such customs be not repugnant 
to God’s word, the laws, statutes, provisions, and ordinances 
of this realm, or to her Majesty’s prerogative, and not other- 
wise.”’ 

The Archbishop assents, and Morning Service begins. At 
the end of the first lesson the Archdeacon leaves his stall, and 
conducts the Archbishop, attended by the Dean and Vice- 
Dean, to the throne. The Vicar-General here presents to the 
Archdeacon the mandate of enthronement and requests him 
to proceed. ‘Ihe Registrar reads the Mandate, and the Arch- 
deacon formally inducts the Archbishop, saying :— 

‘*In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. 
Vigore hujus Mandati, ego, Edvardus, Doveriensis Episcopus 
Suifraganeus, Archidiaconus Cantuariensis jure constitutus, 
te Reverendissimum in Deo Patrem, Edvardum White Benson, 
Truronensem olim consecratum Episcopum, nuper Can- 
tuariensem Archiepiscopum rite electum atque confirmatum, 
in corporalem possessionem hujus Ecclesia cum omnibus 
juribus, honoribus, et pertinentiis suis, Inpuco, InsTat1o, et 

NTHRONIzO. Dominus custodiat introitum tuum et exitum 
tuum ex hoc nunc et usque in seculum. Amen.’’ 

The Archbishop remains on the throne, the Dean, Vice- 
Dean, and Archdeacon return to their stalls, and Morning 
Service is concluded. Then comes the crowning act of the 
induction. The Archdeacon, with the Bishop of London as 
provincial dean, the Bishop of Winchester as provincial sub- 
dean, the Bishop of Lincoln as provincial chancellor, the 
Bishop of Salisbury as provincial precentor, and the Bishop 
of Rochester as provincial chaplain. These (or their proxies), 
with, of course, the Dean and Vice-Dean of the Cathedral, 
escort’ the Archbishop from the throne to the marble 
chair. While the Primate is here seated, the Arch- 
deacon repeats the form of induction, adding the word 
Metropoliticis, in token that the ceremony is complete, not only 
as regards the Archbishop as Bishop of Canterbury, but as 
Primate. One other formality remains. The Archbishop is 
conducted, as before, from the marble chair to the Dean’s 
stall, and is addressed thus by the Archdeacon :— 

“TI, Edward, Bishop Suffragan of Dover, Doctor in Divinity, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, place you, Edward White Benson, 
Doctor in Divinity, in this stall or seat, in sign and token of 
your taking and having real and actual possession of the See 
of Canterbury, and of all the rights and privileges thereof.” 

Before the Primate leaves the Dean’s stall the Te Deum is 
sung, and special suffrages and responses, and a prayer by 
the Dean, are recited. The Archbishop pronounces the 
blessing, and the service is ended. The congregation keep 
their seats while the procession goes to the Chapter House. 
The Archbishop is here installed into the chief seat. The 
Archdeacon, Dean, Canons, Honorary Canons, six Cathedral 
preachers, Seneschal, Schoolmasters, Minor Canons, Grammar 
Master of Choristers, Organist, and Lay Clerks individually 
promise canonical obedience to the new Archbishop. 
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JOHN’ BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
; PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
have gained the HIGHEST AWARDS at 
all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS; including the Gold Medal at the 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; the Two 
Gold Medals for Uprights and Grands, Mel- 
bourne, 1881; the First Prize, Queensland, 
1880 ; the Two First Special Prizes, Sydney, 
1880; the Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &c, 





SMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
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yy HN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


The principal of the previous honours 
gained by the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are:— 

THE DIPLOMA OF ILONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876. 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE. 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA UF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition , 1869. 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867, 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c, 








MEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and 1881, 
throughout Europe and America. 
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BRINSMEAD and 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
*“ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 
“I have attentively examined the beauti- 
ful pianos of Messrs. Joho Brinsmead and 
Sons that are exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878 I consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced, 
from the softest to the most powerful tones, 
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hese excellent pianos merit the appro- 

batic f all artists, as the tone is full as 

well as sustained, and the touch is of perfect 

evenness throughout its entire range, 

answering to every requirement of the 
pianist. . * 

“Cu. Gounop.” 
BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


J OHN 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
‘We, the undersigned, certify that, after 
having seen and most conscientiously ex- 
amined the English Pianos at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, we find that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Pianos of the houseof 
Brinsmead. 
“‘NicoLas RUBINSTEIN, 
**D, Maenus, 
“ Chevalier ANTOINE DE Kontsk1, Court 
Pianist to the Emperor of Germany.” 
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) OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

« | have pleasure in expressing my opinion 
that the Paris Exhibition Model Grand 
Pianofortes of Messrs. John Briusmead and 
Sons are unsurp Se fF tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 
ordinarily powerful; the touch responds to 
the faintest and to the most trying strains 
on it, and the workmenslip is simply 
perfect. W. Kune.” 


OHN BRINSMEA and 
PATENT SUSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ IlJustrated London News.” 

“The principle of the Brinsmead firm is 
to give the best piano of its kind the best of 
materials, the best of care, the best of taste, 
and the best of finish, and this is why the 
manufactory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore-street 80 many pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, elastic in bulk, with 
equal and responsive touch, and, in fact, as 
near as possible to that ideal that all 
musicians mustrequire, ‘A thing of beauty 
that is‘ajoy for ever. 

——————— —$—$—$— $$ $$$ + 
BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Daily Chronicle.” 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 
fection of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess,”” 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
*“ Morning Advertiser.’’ 

he Legion of Honour. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
Jobn Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, the founder of the firm 
has been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” 
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OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Daily News.” 

“A new Pianoforte, recently manufac- 
tured by Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, claims notice, not only on account of 
its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
ot a third pedal, by means of which the 
sound of any note or notes may be almost 
indefinitely prolonged at the will of the 
player. Thus bass notes may be sustained 
after being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand, may execute the 
most brilliant stacca peasages thus 
ving almost the effect of four hands, 
lhe patent ‘check-repeater action,’ a 
speciality of Messrs. Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
e mest rapid reiteration of the same 
note; the facility of the key movement in 
general being such that glissando passages 
can be executed with such perfect ease as 
to render them practicable with thelightest 

touch. The volume of tone is intensi 
a peculiar construction of the sounding- 
board, another improvement being the 
system of bridging, y which the vibrations 
are inc and rendered sympathetic. 
The Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and power its massive structure 
rendering it less liable to get out of tune 
than usual ; and theinstrumentis altogether 





calculated to extend the reputation of its 
makers.”” 
J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS 


may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 40 guineas to 350 guineas. 
18, 20, 22, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., 
and 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN,N.W. 





ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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DRESSES. 


| NEW SPRING PATTERNS NOW READY, | 
Marked at Wholesale City Prices, 











DRESS DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. JAMES SPENCE and CO. are 
desirous of giving, as under, a brief summary of 
their leading Novelties for the apprvaching 
Season. 

No expense or trouble has been spared in 
placing every modern production fully and 
thoroughly before the public; and J. 8. and Co. 
seek with every confidence a repetition of the 
success which has attended similar efforts in the 
past. 

Messrs. J. 8. and CO, would beg very par- 
ticularly to call attention to their Stock of 
British and Continental Designs in NEW 
SPRING CHECKS. AND PLAIDS, as also 
to their choice Shades in INDIANA CLOTH. 


SPENCE’S SPRING DRESS NOVELTIES, 1883. 


SPECIALITE CLOTH. All Wool, 20 Colours, 25 in. wide, 
1s. 94d. per yard. Beautiful assortment of New Colours, spe- 
cially recommended for early Spring wear. Our price last 
season for this Cloth was 2s, per yard. 


CASHMERETTA. All Wool, 20 Colours, 25in. wide. A, 
1s. 0fd.; B, 1s. 43d.; C, 1s, 9}d. per yard. SPENCE’S CASH- 
MERETTA. This Cloth we have again produced in the newest 
colours. It having proved last Spring one of the best plain 
Cloths, both for wear and appearance, at the several prices, 
J. 8. and Co. strongly recommend this range of goods, both for 
Ladies’ and Children’s wear. 


SATIN SOLEIL CLOTH. All Wool, 30 Colours, 26in. wide, 
1s. 63d. per yard. This Cloth is quite a novelty, and is sure to 
become a great favourite. J.S. and Co. have had it manu- 
factured exclusively for themselves, and the Colours are the 
perfection of dyeing (over thirty Colours), many of which are 
shades that have only been made heretofore in the most 
expensive Silks and Satins. 


J.8. and Co. have marked this Cloth at a price which will 
ensure a large and quick sale—viz., 18.634. per yard—and are 
confident of it giving every satisfaction in the wear. 


SATIN SOLEIL BEIGE. 24 Colours, 25in. wide, 1s. 43d. per 
yard. This Cloth is a great novelty, and very beautiful in 
appearance and to the touch. 


J. 8. and Co., having such confidence in the Satin Soleil Cloth 
being a success, have had a Beige manufactured by the same 
machinery, and which has proved an equal success. Ladies 
should certainly write for Patterns of these two New Cloths, 
as J. 8. and Co. feel certain that when seen they will be both 
greatly admired. The price of this cloth is also very moderate— 
viz., 1s, 49d. per yard. 


THE NEW PARIS AND BERLIN CHECKS. 36 Colours, 
Double Width, 44in. and 46in. wide. 3s. 3d., 3s. 6d., 38. 11d., 
and 4s. 3d. per yard. The Double Width Checks will be in 
great favour again this Spring. The colouring is the great 
feature in all Fancy Dress Goods; and the French and Germans 
both excel in producing a splendid range of novel effects in 
Plaids and Checks for this Spring. 


DOUBLE WARP NUN’S VEIL BEIGE. 18 Colours, 25in, 
wide, 1s. Ojd., 1s. 27d. per yard. SPENCE’S BEIGES have 
always recommended themselves to their Customers for Spring 
Dresses, both for wear and moderate prices. The Nun's Veil 
Beige now produced is a very sightly Cloth, similar in appear- 
ance to the Evening Dress Beige, but having a double Warp, and 
thus, being both much heavier and stronger, suitable for hard 
wear. The Colours, some Plain and some Mixtures, are very 
good, comprising all the soft quiet tints so suitable for Beige 
materials. 


SPENCE’S TWILL BEIGES. All Wool, 20 Colours, three 
Qualities, 25in. wide, 8Zd., 18. Ojd., 1s. 23d. per yard. ‘These 
Beiges are capital wearing Cloths. J. 8. and Co. have kept them 
for several Spring Seasons, and they have always given great 
satisfaction. The New Colours for 18%3 are very novel, combining 
all the New Tints, beautifully blended. 


HONEYCOMB CLOTH. 20 Colours, 2tin. wide, 1s. 03d. per 
yard. A very useful Scotch Tweed Cloth for general wear. It 
is rather heavier than the Beiges, and specially suitable for early 
Spring. The Colours are very varied, comprising all the New 
Heather and Tweed Mixtures. 


SHEPHERD'S CHECKS. 15 Colours, 26 in. wide, 1s. 63d. 
per yard. FOULE CHECKS. 15 Colours, 25 in. wide, 1s. Ojd. 
QUADRILLE CHECKS. 15 Colours, 25 in. wide, 8jd. per yard. 
J. 8. and Co. call special attention to these small Checks, which 
will be very largely in request this Spring, some ladies not caring 
to wear the larger and more pronounced Checks. J.8. and Co. 
have a very large range of these Goods; the new blending cf 
Colours is most perfect, and very suitable for Whole Costumes for 
Ladies and Children, or for trimming plain coloured materials. 


BRIGHTON CHECKS. 30 Colours, 25 in. wide, Is. 0jd. and 
1s. 6fd. per yard. These New Checks are beautifully coloured, 
and will harmonise with any plain material. The price is very 
low for this class of goods, and the selection the largest in London. 
It is impossible to describe these New Checks: Patterns must be 
seen. 


SPRING SCOTIA CHECKS. 25 Colours, 25 in. wide, 1s. 1134. 
and 2s. 33d. per yard. These beautiful All-Wool Goods are perfect 
in colouring and material, and are certain to commend them- 
selves to Ladies as the latest novelty. 


SPENCE’S SILKS, COSTUMES, MANTLES, 1883. 


SPRING SILKS FOR 1883, 
VERY RICH 22-in. SATIN DUCHESSE, in Sky, Pink, White, 
Cream, and a variety of Dark Shades, at 2s, 11d. Usual price, 
3s. 9d. 


THE NEW SPRING COLOURS, both for Millinery and 
Costumes, in Satins, Gros Grains, and Ottoman Silks, are now 
ready for inspection. 


BLACK VELVETS, for Millinery, Mantles, and Costumes, 
commencing at 2s. 11d. to 5s. 6d., in Millinery make. Rich 
Costume Velvet, 6s. to 10s. 6d. Rich Lyons Velvet, all Silk, from 
10s. 9d. to 218. 

BLACK SILKS. Complete assortment of our British Manu- 
facture, will not cut or wear greasy, from 4s. 6d. to 103. 6d. per 
yard, Bonnets’ Black Silks, from 4s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. The Rich 
Heavy Cord Black Silk, Crown make, 5s. per yard, 23 inches. 


COLOURED SILKS. A complete range of Coloured Gros 
Grains, in the undermentioned qualities, 2s. 11d., 3s. 8d., 38. 11d., 
4s. 11d., and 5s. 11d. 


RICH BLACK BROCADED SILKS, 2s. 11d., 3s. 11d.. 48. 114. 
Wide width, exceptionally rich in quality. Also, very Rich 
Ottoman Ground Brocades, in elegant designs, from 4s. 6d. to 
12s. (d. per yard. 

BLACK OTTOMAN SILES, in large variety of patterns, both 
sides alike, specially made for Mantles and Rich Costumes, from 
3s, 6d, to 5s. 6d. per yard, Wide width. 

BLACK SATINS.—Patent Linen Black Satins, 1s. 6d., 1s. 11}4., 
up to 4s, 11d. Special Make for Costumes, 2s. 6d., 3s. 11d., 4s. 11d., 
and 5s. lid. Bonnets’ and other rich All-Silk Satins, from 
5s. 11d. per yard. Black Satin de Lyon, from 3s. 114. upwards. 

A Complete Assortment in the 

NEW SPRING COLOURS, in OTTOMAN SILKS, at 4s. 11d. 
per yard, Wide width. 

Special Rich Designs in 

WOVEN BROCHE VELVETS, in BLACK and COLOURS. 
Newest Designs. 








THE LATEST NOVELTY FOR SPRING WEAR, 
INDIANA CLOTH 


As supplied to H.R,H. the Princess of Wales. 
25s. per DRESS of 8 yards, 44 inches wide. 
INVENTED AND MADE SOLELY BY 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

THE QUEEN says: “The Indiana Cloth would be suitable 
where light weight, graceful, soft drapery, and good colouring 
are required.” 

Mynta says: “Indiana Cloth is altogether a charming an 
useful material for walking costumes, and in the lighter shades 
for evening wear.”’ 

MADAME ScHILD's JournaL says: “ The Indiana Cloth, for all 
dress purposes, is without a rival. The Indiana Cloth is of a 
oa a to poy egy ener, is very soft and silky to the 

ouch, almost as so andle as down, and i 
warm, and will wear to the last thread.” 779 ee 

Le Fouuet says: ‘‘ Vhe ‘Indiana,’ whether empl 
in combination with velveteen, silk, satin, or ok eit make 
essentially ladylike and elegant, as wel) as serviceable, dresses.’”” 


COSTUMES AND MANTLES, 
WHOLESALE CITY PRICES, 
ESTIMATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 





SPECIAL CASHMERE and MERINOS. 


42in., Sixteen Colourings, 1s. 03d. to Is. 4d. ; 44 in. Eighteen 

Colourings, 1s. 9jd. to 2s. 34d.; 46in., Twent i 

Pee ie a A wits oe 
Black, Creams, and Whites, same widths and prices, 


SPENCE’S GOODS AT WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. 
SPENCE’S WASHING DRESSES, 1883. 


It is impossible in an advertisement to give Ladies even a faint idea of the number and diversity of Patterns 


and Fabrics. 


these patterns are made specially and solely for us. 


POMPADOUR MATERIALS will again be in great request, and will be worn in the form of Polonaises or 


Pinafores, with plain-coloured Cretonne or Sateen Skirts. 


Pompadour Percales, 63d., 7?d., 84d. per yard. 

Floral Sateens, in new designs, 8$d., 10}d., 1s. 03d. per yard. 
French Floral Satin Lisse, 1s. 2)d., 1s. 44d., 1s. 644. per yard. 
Foulard Satin Riche, 1s. 6}d., 1s. 9}d., 1s, 11}d., 28. 644. per yard. 


| Foulard Satin Bordure, 1s. O}d., 18, 23d., 18. 43d., 1s. 64d., 1s. 114d., 


2s. 6}d. per yard. 
Plain Coloured Sateens, in all Shades, 6jd., 83d., 103d. per yard. 
French Satin de Soie, in all Shades, 1s. 04d., 1s. 2}d. per yard. 


SPENCE’S NEW 


JAMES SPENCE and CO. have published a most com- 
plete Illustrated Price-List for the use of their Country 
and Foreign Customers. Their different Departments are 
all represented (which cannot be done by Ad- 
vertisement). The prices charged are Wholesale City 
Prices, and Goods (over £1 value) are delivered free to 
any Railway Station of the United Kingdom without 
any further charge. 

SENT POST-FREE, 


The Largest and Best-Assorted Stock 


| 


Suffice it to say we have collected from the FRENCH, ENGLISH, SCOTCH, and IRISH MANU- 
FACTURERS over 1000 different and distinct patterns, representing every cloth made for the Season. 


Many of 


Zephyr Checks, in all the new Colours, with plain to match, | 


_ Sfd., 10fd., 1s. Ojd. per yard. 

Dress Linens, 32 inches wide, 8}d., 102d. per yard. 
Galatea Stripes and Checks, 5jd., 6jd., 77d., 83d. per yard. 
Oatmeal Cloths, in all Colours, 8#d., 103d. per yard. 


i -, 63d., 77d. per yard. 
8, in Cream and White, 83d., 10}d., 


Prints for Servants’ Wear, 59d 
New Brocades and Lace Stri 
1s. ‘en ard. 
New Skirting, 40 inches wide, 1s. ait. 1s, 6}d., 1s. 11}d., 2s, 34d. 
per yard. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


TERMS,—SPECIAL NOTICE.—Customers are most respect- 
fully reminded that this business is conducted exclusively upon 
Ready Money principles—i.e., that goods are bought direct from 
the Manufacturers for Cash, and are sold at the lowest Whole- 
sale City Prices for Ready Money, without any provision being 
made for the numerous contingencies incidental to credit trade. 

To avoid delay and disappointment, Customers, when order- 
ing Goods, will confer a favour by secing that their Names and 
Addresses, legibly written, are appended : also, when away from 
home, by adding their permanent Addresses. Any change of 
Address should a}so be notified, 


in London at Wholesale City Prices, 


saving the Retail Profit—viz., 20 to 25 per cent. 


JAS, SPENCE and 00., ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, London. 





Patterns Post-free. 




















‘BRIDAL 
BOUQUET BLOOM, 


Be FOR ny 
AUTIFYINg THE coweLex® 


Mothers and Daughters, 


WITH THANKS 
FOR LIBERAL PATRONAGE BESTOWED, 


The perfection of Beauty is a beautiful, smooth 
complexion. It indicates health as well as excites 
the admiration of all. Face Powders are injurious 
to the skin, and fail in effect compared with Brida] 
Bouquet Bloom—a vegetable liquid, which causes 
the cheek to glow with health, and the Neck, 
Arms, and Hands to rival the Lily in whiteness. 
Loveliness of the complexion, the bloom of Na- 
ture restored and preserved; whether the skin be 
white or of olive hue, it is always lovely if kept 
free from blemishes, pimples, freckles, sun-burn, 
tan, &c., by the use of Bridal Bouquet Bloom, a 
most refreshing and agreeable balm for the skin, 
softening redness and preventing all roughness. 

Bridal Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite 
Beauty to the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands. In 
a moment of time it imparts a delicate softness 
and purity, with the tint and fragrance of the 
Lily and the Rose. 

Bridal Bouquet Bloom is without a rival 
in the World. It is utterly impossible to detect 
in the Beauty it confers any artificial character. 
One trial of it will convince any lady of its great 
superiority over any other liquid and the numer- 
ous powders. It is perfumed with a combination 
of the rarest and choicest flowers, each beneficial 
and useful, and at the same time imvarting to the 
Skin a most delightful fragrance. 

Bridal Bouquet Bloom is in special favor 
with travelers. By its use you escape all injury 
to the Complexion by change of climate and the 
use of Hard Water. It neutralizes the irritating 
properties of Soaps. By its use all redness, 
roughness, and chapping is prevented. 

Patronized by all the European Courts and by 
the élite of America. 

Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in 
Foilet Articles. 
* Each Bottle is Izclosed in an Elegant Toilet Case. 
MANUFACTORIES AND SALESROOMS : 
114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, England, 


92 Boulevard Sebastopol, Paris, France. 
35 Bone St. and 40 Park Place, New-York, U. 8. 


‘ r SUFFERERS from INDIGESTION 
[NDIGESTION. and DYSPEPSIA will find that a 
small LACTOPEPTINE, 
ch meal, will cause 
natural digestion of the food, without 
disturbing the organism of the 
mach. It is most agreeable to the 
taste, and can be taken in wine or 
water, or dry upon the tongue. More 
than 1000 Doctors, 10,000 Chemists, 
the entire Medical Press,. have cer- 
as to the remarkable effi of 
P . It is rational in 
the theory of its action, and curesall 
e disorders of the Digestive Organs. 
LACTOPEPTINE is sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. 6d. in 
Ounce Bottles, with a dose measure attached. Each Bottle 
contains forty-eight 10-grain doses. LACTOPEPTINE is pre- 
ae solely by JOHN M. RICHARDS, Laboratory, Great 
ussell-street, London. 





[TD *SPEPSI A. 








NUBIAN WATERPROOF BACKING. 


The Original Self-shining Blacking gives an instanta- 
neous bright polish without brushing. One application 
will last » week through rain, mud, or snow. not 
injure the leather, and is free from acid. Isa household re- 
quisite, and has a hundred uses for renovating all leather 
goods; also recommended for metal, paper, or wood, 
where a lasting black polish is wanted. 

Sold Breese, at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


N UBIAN OIL PASTE BiAcEING. 


Same as now supplied by us to her Majesty’s Government. 

In Tix Boxes —Will keep moistin any climate. Gives 
much better polish than all others with less brushing. 
Prepared in a special manner by our new and improved 
steam machine . 





Sold Everywhere, 1d..24 , and 34. per Tin. 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
N UBIAN JAPAN BLACEING. 


In Stone Borries.—Gives a most brilliant and lasting 
polish, and will retain its qualities in any climate, while 
at the same time it nourishes and preserves the leather. 

Sold Everywhere, 6d., Js., and 1s. 6d. per Bottl 
USE NO OTHER. 


LADIES’ PET BOOT PpoLissE. 
4 


A Vegetable Dressing, especially for Ladies’ Uso, easily 
applied with sponge attached to cork. Does not harden 
or crack the leather, or 1 off, and even in wet weather 
will not soil the most delicate clothing. 

Everywhere, 6d. per Bottle. 
BE SURE AND ASK FOR THE “PET.” 


Prepared by the NUBIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Smithfield Chemical Works, 8 and 9, Hosier-lane, West Smith- 
field, London, E.0. 
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1. Lych Gate, St. Martin’s Church. 2. Norman Font, St. Martin’s Church. 8, Dane John and City Wall. 4. Oid House in St. Dunstan’s-street. 
5. West Gate Without, entrance to the City, 6. St. Martin’s Church, North View. 7. West Gate Within, 8. Old Castle Ruins. 


SKETCHES IN CANTERBURY. 
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